Forty-Seventh Year 


CUBA, THE LAND OF CONTRADICTIONS 


By WALTER QUACKENBUSH 


ETTING impressions of Cuba— 
G that is, impressions correctly re- 

flecting conditions there—is a dif- 
ficult and rather elusive matter, because 
everything one investigates closely seems 
to lead to a long series of contradictions, 
which in the end are quite liable to leave 
the investigator in something of a hope- 
less mental muddle. 

Life itself in Cuba seems always to run 
contrary to what one unaccustomed to it 
might reasonably expect, and in many 
instances the whole physical, social and 
commercial fabric of the island seems to 
be either wrong side out or upside down. 
There are stones that float, wood that 
sinks and oysters that grow on trees. 
The inhabitants breakfast at about noon, 
and business men have a habit of sending 
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creditors receipted bills as a gentle sug- 
gestion to pay up, instead of sending 
them dunning communications. 

In case there are those who might be 
inclined to cast aspersions upon the writ- 
er’s veracity, which, though one of his 
strong traits of character, has been on 
many occasions difficult to maintain, it 
may be said with reference to the oysters 
that, where they are gathered, the low, 
overhanging limbs of trees frequently dip 
into the water, with the result that the 
oyster, like the drowning man seizing a 
straw, grasps at and clings to them. So, 
having provided this vindication against 
those skeptically inclined, we pass on. 


There are so many aspects from which 
Cuba may be considered that it is almost 
impossible to treat them all, unless one 
has a special commission to prepare a 


‘history or general guidebook; but, look- 


ing at the matter broadly, one may get 
a comprehensive idea, provided his pa- 
tience holds out, by taking four of its 
principal features and touching the high 
spots. These are its history, geography, 
commerce and scenery. 

From the historical standpoint, Cuba 
abounds in things of interest. From the 
geographical, it is most peculiar because 
there seems to be quite believable evi- 
Cuba was two 
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separate islands. Commercially, Cuba has 
an especial interest for those in America 
desirous'of developing markets in a field 
the surface of which has as yet only been 
lightly scratched, and scenically it pre- 
sents a tropical picture that would be 
quite difficult to surpass. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to 
deal with any of these at great length, so 
the reader may cheer up. If there were 
no fear of his being refused a landing 
on the island on his next trip, he would 
like to make extended comment upon 
matters political, touching also upon 
some of the amusing idiosyncrasies of 
the police and fire department represen- 
tatives, whom one cannot see without im- 
mediately thinking of the great oppor- 
tunity Gilbert and Sullivan missed in not 





basing one of their comic operas on these 
defenders of the peace and safety of the 
inhabitants of Havana. 

Had we the nerve to describe exactly 
some of the political situations in the 
island, there is no doubt that this article 
could be made more interesting to its 
readers, but it is equally certain that, 
were this done, the Cuban authorities, 
provided the same ones are in power at 
the time of our next visit, would make 
the trip equally interesting for us. 

Without any attempt at lengthy con- 
sideration of Cuba’s history, it is inter- 
esting to note that its annals, and those 
of its larger brother, the continent of 
America, are closely connected by having 
a common discoverer. In view of this and 
the close relationship now existing, it 
seems more than passing strange that the 
development of one has been so slow and 
the development of the other so rapid, 
but the spirit of “mafiana” which broods 
over the island, and which fortunately 
does not prevail on the continent, is 
doubtless partially responsible. 

Wars and more wars have had their 
part in retarding development, for from 
the time of its first settlements, which 
had to contend with band after band of 
pirates, through its various wars for in- 
dependence, Cuba has always had some 
kind of a fight on its hands, as its many 
fortresses, built in past centuries, quite 
clearly indicate. 

The fortress La Fuerza, work upon 
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which was started by Fernando De Soto 
prior to 1544, is still standing in Havana, 
and is in a good state of preservation. 
It is doubtless the oldest habitable build- 
ing on the Western Hemisphere, There 
De Soto lived, and thence he started on 
the tour of discovery which led him to 
the Mississippi River, and to his death, 
thus forming the second link in the chain 
of history which connects Cuba and 
America. : 

Taking a rapid jump from those an- 
cient times to others within the memory 
of us all, and embracing the happenings 
which occurred at the other extreme of 
the island, one can readily picture Hob- 
son sinking the collier Merrimac in an 
attempt to block Santiago harbor, the 
losing fight of the Spanish fleet, San Juan 
hill, up which Theodore Roosevelt rode 
to popularity and the presidency, and 
finally the day upon which the Spanish 
forces surrendered to General Shafter at 
Santiago under an immense ceiba tree. 

These events marked the beginning of 
a different Cuba, because following them 
came developments along almost every 
line, for which American control, and the 
firm, directing hand of General Leonard 
Wood—who, by the way, is by far the 
most popular American in the hearts of 
Cubans even today—were responsible. 

A rather interesting side light on Cu- 
ban conditions is the marvelous result of 
methods of sanitation applied by the 
American army ‘after intervention, by 


reason of which yellow fever, which had 
previously been a scourge to the island, 
was practically eliminated. A vivid com- 
parison is shown in the figures for 1897, 
just before the sanitary work was begun, 
and 1901, four years later. For the first 
period the deaths from yellow fever were 
1,743 and for the second they were only 
five. 

Unfortunately for Cuba, however, as 


soon as the American army had been - 


withdrawn and the services of experi- 
enced sanitation experts lost, there was a 
general reversion to the old methods, and 
through failure to organize a national 
sanitation service, inadequate appropria- 
tions causing cessation of the work in 
many municipalities, and several other 
examples of maladministration, the dis- 
ease again developed into an epidemic in 
1905. 

It was again stamped out when the 
American army once more had to land 
on Cuban soil, in 1906, to pacify the 
island, owing to an extremely upset po- 
litical condition. During the ensuing 
three-year occupancy of the island a com- 
prehensive and permanent sanitary 
scheme was mapped out, in consequence 
of which the pestilence has been curbed. 

One of the first things that impresses 
itself upon the visitor to Cuba is the very 
radical variance ‘between people and cus- 
toms in different localities. This is no- 
ticeable when only a short distance sepa- 
rates the towns. Cerro, for example, 


. 
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perhaps 10 or 12 miles from Havana, 
resembles Havana in not the slightest 
degree. To ride slowly through it seems 
almost like cutting pictures out of an old 
book on Spain. Low, whitewashed frame 
houses, with red Spanish tile roofs, shad- 
ed sometimes by a royal palm, sometimes 
by a royal poinciana with its large, blood- 
red blossoms, line the narrow, winding 
streets, presenting a very different pic- 
ture from the stucco buildings and broad- 
er streets of Havana, 

These variations are much more notice- 
able, however, between towns on the east- 
ern end of the island and those on the 
western end. The reason is said to lie in 
the supposition that at one time what is 
now the island of Cuba was two separate 
islands, a broad body of water separating 
the western from the eastern end. The 
géneral formation of Cuba would indi- 
cate that there is reasonable ground for 
the assumption, and the marked differ- 
ences in the customs of the people furnish 
further evidence. 

The Bellamar Caves at Matanzas, which 
are claimed to be superior in many re- 
spects to either those at Luray, Va., or 
Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky, furnish 
ample proof of violent volcanic action. 
These caves are about 75 feet below the 
surface of the earth, and are composed of 
several large apertures, some of which 
are over 100 feet in length and about 60 
feet in width. Some of the walls are 

(Continued on page 579.) 
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AN EXPLANATION 

In an article published in The North- 
western Miller of July 9, entitled “Slam- 
ming the Food Administration,” an in- 
justice was done to Mr. C. R. Crosby, of 
Brattleboro, Vermont, by the inference 
made that the letter written by him, 
which was therein quoted, was an un- 
solicited expression of his views. It ap- 
pears that he wrote the communication 
in response to the request of a member 
of the staff of this journal, who asked 
for his opinion on the state of the mar- 
ket and its prospects, and in due course 
received this reply. 

It is hardly necessary to state that had 
the editor of The Northwestern Miller 
been aware of this fact, he would not 
have said that “it was the evident desire 
of the writer” that his letter be pub- 
lished, thus making it appear that Mr. 
Crosby was seeking publicity for his 
views. 

This explanation is made in justice to 
Mr. Crosby, who did not seek to force 
his views upon others but merely re- 
sponded to a request made upon him. 


FINDING A SCAPEGOAT 

The price of flour with wheat at two 
dollars and twenty-six cents a_ bushel 
could easily have been figured out by any 
schoolboy who had mastered the multi- 
plication table, when the wheat guaranty 
bill was passed. Assuredly any Wash- 
ington official who cared to take his pencil 
in hand might have accomplished the 
same simple task, 

It was no mystery, yet after passing 
the bill, fixing the price and providing by 
another act for administering its provi- 
sions, Washington authorities suddenly 
awake to the fact that the price of a 
barrel of flour is monstrously high and 
propose to make somebody suffer for it. 

Salaried men not belonging to unions 
and unable to strike for increased wages, 
professors, clergymen and clerks, men 
and women of fixed and limited incomes, 
all such realized what would be the price 
of flour, but when the wheat guaranty 
bill was being considered they were 
ignored; the farmer must be encouraged 
to raise a great crop of wheat, and money 
was the only inducement that would 
reach him. 

When the representatives of powerful 
railway unions protested against the high 
cost of living and demanded that, having 
themselves received the maximum pay 
they could expect, it should be lowered, 
it was an entirely different matter. 
Something must be done about it imme- 
diately, and therefore Washington is 
aroused and ready to take drastic action. 

The first thing to do is to find a scape- 
goat, and flour, being pre-eminent among 
the daily needs, although infinitesimal in 
the sum of the individual’s annual ex- 
penditure, one barrel sufficing to supply 
him for an entire year, which even at 
present prices represents the magnificent 
outlay of less than four cents a day, is 
selected for the sacrifice. 

The farmer, who receives two dollars 
and twenty-six cents for a bushel of 
wheat, is, of course, ignored. No one in 
Washington would dare accuse him of 
profiteering, but the miller and the baker 
are not exempt, and upon them must fall 
the brunt of the first savage onslaught. 
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Here are the figures, based on Minne- 
apolis: 
$2.26 cost of a bushel of wheat 
41, number of bushels to barrel of 
— flour 
$10.17 cost of wheat in barrel of flour 
120 manufacturing and selling cost 
$11.37 
1.75 deduction for feed produced, 
from wheat at $2.26 a bushel 
$9.62 cost of barrel of flour at mill 
in bulk 
60 cost of package 
.69 freight to New York 
.75 jobber’s margin for handling 
1.25 retailer’s charge for selling and 
delivery 
cost to consumer. 








$12.91 


In the face of this, it is proposed that 
the government buy flour from millers at 
eight dollars a barrel, which, it is alleged, 
will give them “a fair profit,” deduct two 
dollars, and sell it to the consumer at six 
dollars a barrel. 

Another brilliant proposal is that the 
government buy wheat from the farmer 
at $2.26 a bushel, stand a loss on it of 
$1 a’ bushel, and sell it to the miller at 
$1.26. Assuming that it would take 600,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat to supply the 
people of the United States with flour 
for a year, this would mean a loss to the 
government of $600,000,000, and would 
result in flour to the consumer. on the 
following basis: 
$1.26 cost of a bushel of wheat 

414, number of bushels to a barrel 
of flour 


$5.67 cost of wheat in barrel of flour 
1.20 manufacturing and selling cost 








1.11 deduction for feed produced from 

wheat at $1.26 a bushel 

$5.76 cost of barrel of flour at mill 
in bulk 

.60 cost of package 

.69 freight to New York 

.75 jobber’s margin for handling 

1.25  retailer’s charge for selling and 
— delivery 
$9.05 cost to consumer. 

Even at this, representing an enormous 
loss to the government, flour would still 
be some distance from six dollars a bar- 
rel and the dear old much-to-be-desired- 
politically five-cent loaf of bread. : 

The cost of living is no chimera, it is 
a real thing, and cannot be overcome by 
the pursuit of chimeras. It is the legiti- 
mate result of the war, and inflation. 
Congress cannot reduce it by legislation, 
and higher wages will only increase it. 
Government ownership, meaning higher 
taxation, will certainly not reduce it. It 
can only be overcome by thrift, individual 
economy, judicious expenditure for things 
actually needed, and lessened taxation. 

Finding a scapegoat may be an amus- 
ing and diverting experience, but it will 
avail nothing. Bricks cannot be made 
without straw, and millers cannot make 
cheap flour out of dear wheat, nor can 
bakers produce cheap bread from ex- 
pensive flour made from _ high-priced 
wheat, by high-priced labor, using ingre- 
dients that have doubled and trebled in 
value since 1914. 

It cannot be done. Government may 
seize and operate all the elevators, ‘mills, 
bakeries and retail stores in the United 
States, substitute politicians for business 
men, and professors and theorists for 
practical operators, and still, with wheat 
at $2.26 a bushel, it cannot be done. It 








is a human impossibility. Only a miracle 
can accomplish it, and Congress lacks the 
divinity that makes miracles possible. 

Flour and the men who make it are 
now under fire. Fortunately, they are 
abundantly able to prove an alibi. With 
some seven thousand mills in fierce com- 
petition, there are no trusts, combinations 
or gentlemen’s agreements in this trade, 
and there is no power on earth .strong 
enough to compel a man to sell his prod- 
uct at less than it costs him to make it. 
Give the millers cheap wheat and they 
will produce cheap flour; that is all there 
is to it. 


EXPORTING WHEAT RATHER THAN 
FLOUR 


The complaint of millers of soft wheat, 
reflected in the columns of the Central 
and Southern Department of The North- 
western Miller this week, that they are 
being discriminated against by the Grain 
Corporation, which is heavily purchasing 
wheat from their section for export and 
neglecting to buy flour, is not without 
foundation. 

These millers are fearful that their 
wheat supply will be swept away from 
them by this movement, and they point 
to the clause in the Lever bill which speci- 
fies that “preference shall be given to 
the exportation of flour, except when the 
public interest would, in the judgment of 
the President, be injuriously affected 
thereby,” claiming that it is being vio- 
lated. 

An additional argument in favor of ex- 
porting flour instead of wheat adduced 
by these millers is that it will have a 
tendency to reduce the cost of feed, 
which will be reflected in reduced cost 
of living, as the price of millfeed has an 
effect upon the cost of many articles of 
food. 

It may safely be assumed that the pol- 
icy of the Grain Corporation is to favor 
the export of flour rather than wheat, 
both because it is so instructed by the 
terms of the act under which it functions 
and because it has declared its fixed ad- 
herence to this principle. If, therefore, 
it does not respond to the protestations of 
these millers by reducing its purchases of 
wheat for export and increasing its pur- 
chases of flour it must be because it finds 
it difficult to sell American flour abroad 
and easy to sell the wheat. 

It is a well-known fact that foreign 
countries in which there is milling ca- 
pacity prefer to buy wheat rather than 
flour, and are constrained so to do by the 
insistence of their millers. These coun- 
tries also desire to obtain millfeed, for 
they, too, have the problem of living cost 
to contend with. The Grain Corporation 
would find it difficult to deny wheat to 
foreign buyers who are anxious for it, 
and insist upon selling them flour, which 
they are averse to buying. It can only 
give the preference to flour when it has 
an option in the premises. To take the 
position that unless foreign countries buy 
flour they cannot have wheat would hard- 
ly be possible. 

In this connection, the Grain Corpora- 
tion has announced that, beginning Au- 
gust 5, it will receive weekly offers for 
flour for export, and the inference is 
that it is prepared to renew export buy- 
ing.’ Just how much will be purchased 
remains to be seen, but it is hoped it will 
be sufficient to reduce the disparity be- 
tween wheat and flour exports. 

American millers are in the hands of 
the Grain Corporation in respect of their 
export trade, and are practically debarred 
by existing conditions from exercising in- 
dividual initiative and enterprise, there- 
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fore every possible effort should be made 
to encourage the export of flour rather 
than wheat. Doubtless the. Grain Cor- 
poration is doing this as far as it is able 
to influence foreign purchases: 


VICTORIOUS WHITE FLOUR 

A cable from Paris recently published 
in the daily press told of the advance to- 
ward Petrograd of the northern Russian 
army, driving before it a force four - 
times as large as itself. The reports 
from the provisioning department, ac- 
cording to this cable, “show that after the 
arrival in some sectors early in July of 
white flour supplied by the Americans, 
many of the Bolsheviki succumbed to the 
lure of white bread and joined their 
enemies. One entire organization of 
more than two thousand men surrendered 
to the anti-Bolshevik forces.” 

Assuming that this report is authentic, 
and it sounds as plausible as any other 
information recently received from Rus- 
sia, here apparently is the method by 
which the troublesome Russian situation 
can be clarified. By using good Ameri- 
can white flour instead of powder, the 
wild-eyed Bolsheviki may be tamed and 
brought to see the error of their ways 
and the advantage of a stable and re- 
sponsible government through which a 
sufficient supply of this commodity may 
readily be obtained. 

This is the first instance on record 
where white flour achieved a direct vic- 
tory in the field, although there have been 
many times during the war when it has 
been the means of keeping the troops in 
good fighting condition and thereby in- 
directly defeating the enemy. The in- 
cident proves that, with all his faults, 
the Bolshevik has good sense and judg- 
ment in his choice of bread. Had the 
Bolshevik army been composed of fol- 
lowers of old Doc Wiley and Branny 
McCann it is fair to suppose that, con- 
fronted by white: flour, it would have - 
died rather than surrender. Which goes 
to prove that even the barbarous Bolshe- 
vik has better sense than—but why push 
the moral to its obvious conclusion? 


CANNOT FLOCK ALONE 

The action of the Canadian government 
in closing the Winnipeg market against 
trading in options, and undertaking to 
handle this year’s wheat crop itself, was 
an eminently wise one and brings the 
Dominion into line with other countries 
which are still obliged to exercise a cer- 
tain amount of control over breadstuffs 
in order to prevent speculation and pro- 
tect the consumer. 

The period of trading in Winnipeg was 
only nine days, during which the October 
option advanced twenty-three cents a 
bushel, and it was clear that, unless 
prompt steps were taken to curb specu- 
lation, wheat prices, already abnormally 
high, would increase beyond all reason. 
Of course such an advance would be wel- 
come to the farmer, just beginning to 
market a new crop, but the government 
has to consider other elements in the 
population, and it was absurd for Can- 
ada to attempt an open and unrestricted 
market while every other important coun- 
try in the world was subject to govern- 
ment control and regulation of its bread- 
stuffs. 

It is yet far too soon to permit open 
conditions, private enterprise and the 
speculative contingent to assume charge 
of wheat. Under ordinary circumstances, 
this is desirable, and the sooner it can 
safely be brought about the better, but 
the existing situation is far from normal 
and fully warrants government restraint, 








in behalf of the public, otherwise an in- 
tolerable state of affairs might easily fol- 
low. As it is, the price of bread and 
labor’s demands, considered jointly, con- 
stitute a problem which is not easy to 
solve; speculation in wheat would make 
it an impossible one. 

The action of the Canadian government 
is a definite contribution to the stabilis- 
ing process which must proceed to its 
logical conclusion, before the world set- 
tles down to a firm after-the-war basis 
upon which it can build with confidence. 
Legitimate industry and the regular ma- 
chinery of the wheat and flour trade have 
nothing to fear, but everything to gain 
by the elimination of the speculative ele- 
ment which is restrained by no consider- 
ations of common welfare and is prone to 
go to extremes regardless of conse- 
quences, 


WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Bran Lower, Middlings Steady—Probable 
Further Decline—Eastern Demand Light 
—Better Call from the South , 


Mirwavxker, Wis., Aug. 4.—The edge 
appears to be off feed prices, especially 
bran, which was offere 
at $1@2 ton under last week’s prices. 
Mid » however, held fairly steady, 
with offerings very light. The break in 
the coarse grains has retarded buying, 
and shippers are — about having 
large stocks on hand at present asking 
prices. August-September feed was more 
freely offered, and prospects are for a 
decline rather than any further advance. 

There was heavy buying early in the 
week for 60 days’ shipment, but later 
there was considerable reselling. Many 
mills are well sold ahead. Inquiry was 
not so oy as previous week. Most of 
the small buyers have feed coming at 
considerably less money than present ask- 
ing prices, and are not anxious to lay 
in any further stocks for the present. 

Feed in the Northwest is out of line 
for eastern shipment, but demand con- 
tinues fair for western shipment, and 
jobbers have been giving their attention 
to other markets, where feed could be 
bought at less money. Northwestern mills 
were holding quite firmly, but there was 
an easier ns jobbers, although 
offerings have been scant, especially of 
heavy feeds. 

There was no particular improvement 
in demand from the East. Buyers have 
considerable low-priced feed bought for 
August shipment. With the unsettled 
conditions in the grain market, most buy- 
ers prefer to await developments. Trans- 
it feed commanded good prices, and sold 
readily, Middlings were wanted, and 
sold at a premium of $12 over bran. Re- 
cent rains have helped pasturage won- 
derfully, and less feeding is anticipated. 

Southwestern markets were lower, and 
offers were quite liberal from _ mills, 
many asking for bids for August ship- 
ment. Corisiderable feed is being shipped 
south, but there appears a liberal sur- 
lus for other finn: ay The situation 

changed considerably since last week. 
Hominy feed was strong and higher, but 
very little is being manufactured, and 
are sold ahead. Oat feed was in 
good demand early in the week, and 
some round lots were taken, but later 
the call was limited, and there were many 
resale offers. 

There was a fair demand from the cen- 
tral states, but bids were lowered and 

pers made some good sales. The de- 

mand for ground barley feed continues 

Rye feed was in demand, but of- 

erings have been very light, owing to the 

ration of mills. Prices were 
unchanged. 

Oil meal was scarce and higher. Crush- 
ers have nothing to offer except for Sep- 
tember shipment. The demand abroad 
for cake continues brisk, and mills are 
able to obtain same price as for meal. 
Quotations on gluten feed have been 
withdrawn for the present. The demand 
continues good, and mills are all sold up 


for August delivery. 
H. N. Wirson. 


The United States imported 17,740,478 
Ibs cottonseed oil in the 11 months end- 
ing June 30, and exported 163,636,198 Ibs, 











in all markets- 


PROTEIN FEEDS SCARCE 
Reasons for Lack of Oil Cakes—Feed Manu- 
facturers Competing with Europe for 
Depleted Supplies—End Not in Sight 

Under the caption “The Bottom of 
the Well,” R. W. Chapin, of Chapin & 

3 go, writes: “Notwithstanding 
the widespread publicity given to Her- 
bert Hoover’s warning this spring, no at- 
tention has been paid to it by the public. 

“He stated that the world was short 
2,000,000 tons of protein feeds, as well as 
fats. This announcement, coming in’ the 
spring, when the average farmer is too 
busy to heed the future, was ignored ex- 
cept by the feed manufacturers, who took 
the warning and stored up, for their cus- 
tomers’ use, all of the protein feeds they 
could finance and store, which, however, 
has sufficed only for a few months’ de- 
mand. 

“In the meantime, European buyers, 
knowing that we have had two years of 
short flaxseed crops, got busy and con- 
tracted for all they could buy in the 
shape of oil cakes. They bought the larg- 
est part of the spring and summer’s pro- 
duction, amounting to over 100,000 tons, 
possibly more. They bid the market up 
from $65 ton, New York, to $95, the pres- 
ent nominal market. 

“The new flaxseed crop is admittedly 
a failure, being less than one-half of our 
requirements, which are 26,000,000 bus, 
estimated. The advance in flaxseed to 
over $6 bu shows how short we are. 

“Before the war, our cottonseed cake 
production was probably 2,000,000 tons a 
year, of which 750,000, estimated, went 
abroad. During the war, not being able 
to export, and because of the growing 
demand, the entire American production 
went into domestic use, chiefly for feed- 
ing, but quite a large amount for fertil- 
izer. Now, with the war over, and Europe 
trying to buy, we run into a condition in 
which the American user -is_ bidding 
against the foreign buyer. 

“First of all, the price will be up so 
high that the fertilizer companies will 
have to seek other sources of nitrogen, as 
they undoubtedly cannot pay $75 ton, in 
the South for cottonseed meal, which is 
the present asking price for the prac- 
tically negligible remainder of the last 
crop. No doubt Europe succeeded in 
buying several hundred thousand tons of 
last crop cake, which is the reason that 
the domestic supplies are reduced to a 
point unknown in the past 20 years. 

“We are confronted with a serious fam- 
ine in protein feeds, without which our 
dairying cannot prosper, and the high 
prices resulting may seriously damage 
the milk business, as well as raise the 
price of milk and its products to a seri- 
ously high point. 

“During the war, when the distilleries 
greatly assisted the allies by their un- 
heard-of production of alcohol for am- 
munition, the production of distillers’ 
grains ran over 200,000 tons a year, and 
the production of brewers’ grains was 
even higher. The loss of these valuable 
dairy feeds is a staggering blow, as there 
is nothing to replace them. The produc- 
tion of gluten feed, while fairly large, 
is not half enough to supply the needed 


protein. Two factories have been de- 


_ stroyed in the past year, cutting down 


the supply just when it is most needed: 
“It is true we will probably import a 
great deal of flaxseed from the Argen- 
tine, but the cake will be manufactured 
at American seaboard points, where it is 
not needed, and the back freights to the 
dairy sections are —/ This cake 
will practically all go to Europe. In 
fact, before the war, Europe would pay 
more for oil meal than would America. 
“There is no doubt plenty of starchy 
grain in the country, such as damaged 
wheat in large quantities, from the new 
crop; a moderate crop of corn, on top of 
two years of short crop; but these feeds 
will not take the place of oil cakes or 
dried grains. In fact, it takes about $ lbs 
of barley to do the protein work of 1 Ib 
of brewers’ grains. Telling the farmer 
to use something else is like telling him 
to eat cake when he can’t get bread. 
“This is one of the most serious situa- 
tions that has ever come before the 
American dairyman. It is debatable 
whether this ought to -be-made public, as 
it may result in a panicky condition in 
markets, but the feed manufacturer has 
dorie all he could to protect his custom- 
ers by fighting the export buyer to the 
limit of his bank account. He has done 


this during the past 10 years, and saved 
the farmer immense po of money. 

“Asa — on the prohibition ques- 
tion, it may remarked that all the 
available malthouse capacity in the coun- 
jd is en in making malt to be 
shipped to Eu so that all the starv- 
ing nations of ne may have their 
beer, without which they would probably 
refuse to work. So much for saving 
barley to feed the American public that 
don’t want it.” 





BAKERY STRIKE CONTINUES 


Evansville, Ind., Suffers from Incomplete 
Supply of Breadstuffs—Some Prospect 
of Agreement Is Seen 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Aug. 5.—(Special 
Telegram )—The Evansville bakery strike, 
which was called July 27 by the Journey- 
men Bakers’ Union after the master bak- 
ers had refused to agree to a closed shop 
although willing to grant a wage increase 
and readjust hours of labor, continues, 
with the ve | having an incomplete sup- 
ply of breadstuffs. 

All of the larger shops have stood firm 
against the union demands, and most of 
them are closed or operating in a very 
limited manner. Conferences between 
the two sides were held yesterday and 
today, and there is some prospect of an 
agreement later. 

The strikers took part in a big labor 
demonstration against the open shop Sat- 
urday night. The shortage of bread, some 
believe, will not be so acute from now 
on, as supplies from outside the city, in 
addition to those arranged for last week, 
now are in prospect. Sunday was prob- 
ably the day of the most limited supply 
thus far. 

As last week advanced, the shortage of 
breadstuffs became more _ noticeable. 
Eleven of the smaller shops had granted 
the demand for a closed shop, but they, 
operating. at capacity and some using 
three shifts of eight-hour workers, were 
unable to restore a normal situation. 

The condition was complicated further 
by a strike of union bakery drivers, who 
quit work last Tuesday in sympathy with 
the journeymen bakers. After that they 
formulated demands, which were present- 
ed to the master bakers. These included 
$20 a week on all delivery sales up to 
$250 and 8 per cent on all sales over 
$250. Stablemen and other helpers asked 
for 40c an hour and a 10-hour day. 

Discussing the demands, W. P. Walsh, 
of the Walsh Baking Co., one of the larg- 
est concerns of the kind in the city, said 
that in some instances they meant an in- 
crease in wages of 100 per cent. He said 
that he had one driver who would make 
$80 weekly under such a scale, and an- 
other who would make $48. 

With the strike of the drivers on, 
practically no deliveries were made, even 
by the bakeries that had continued op- 
eration. By the end of the week many 
of the groceries were unable to get any 
bread. As a result, long lines of persons 
crowded the streets in front of the shops 
that were operating, waiting their turns 
to make purchases. None of the places 
would take orders over the telephone. 
Restaurants and hotels took to baking 
their own products, and many housewives 
did likewise. 

Bakeries in Princeton, Fort Branch, 
Poseyville, Cynthiana, and other cities 
and towns in southwestern Indiana, 
shipped what surplus they could to 
Evansville, but this helped the situation 
only ss One master baker said 
that normally it took 50,000. to 75,000 
loaves of bread a day to supply the city’s 
demands, and the smaller shops in opera- 
tion were supplying only about one-fifth 
of that amount. 


The master bakers announced Satur- 


day that they had abandoned a proposal 
to operate one of the largest bakeries 
during the strike. The plan was for the 
master bakers whose shops were closed 
by reason of the strike to go together 
and, with the aid of their families and 
what help they could get, run one of the 
bakeries in order to supply a. part of 
their trade. A meeting was held to con- 
sider the suggestion, but it did not meet 
with general favor. 

Union bakers on strike opened a bak- 
ery of their own the latter part of the 
week in the old Denhart shop, with three 
shifts of men at work. Union drivers de- 
livered the product. The shop’s output 
was estimated at 3,000 loaves daily. 

Enwarp H, Zener. 






August 6, 1919 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 


with comparisons, in bbls: Aug. 3 Aug. 4 
Aug. 2 July 26 1918 1917 








Minneapolis ....269,160 245,955 242,820 184,790 
Ot. Paul . 0. see 10,520 9,005 ....056 esees. 
Duluth-Superior 65,850 6,830 ...... 23,170 
Milwaukee ..... 9,200 12,000 9,000 8,000 

Totals ....... 295,130 272,790 251,820 215,960 
Outside mills*..131,565 ...... 106,926 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.426,695 ...... at er 
St. Louis ...... 30,100 25,100 39,800 30,800 
St. Louist ..... 50,400 43,400 68,200 36,500 
Buffalo ........ 125,460 155,050 72,400 79,450 
Rochester ..... 9,400 9,250 2,750 9,200 
Chicago ....... 22,250 23,250 26,500 1,800 


Kansas City.... 80,900 61,500 75,100 62,400 


Kansas City}. ..260,535 252,464 344,570 179,890 


Omaha ........ 22,365. 20,200 . ccs seoess 
Toledo ........ 40,000 36,090 27,560 9,400 
Toledof ....... 44,330 56,795 51,330 19,320 
Nashville** ....138,315 140,510 120,275 66,680 
Portland, Oreg.. 18,875 ...... 10,820 3,545 
Seattle ........ 000 8,880 7,270 1,600 
Tacoma ....... 000 000 7,925 20,480 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Aug. 3 Aug. 4 
Aug. 2 July 26 1918 1917 


Minneapolis ...... 49 45 46 36 
3 See 45 38 ee a 
Duluth-Superior .. 16 16 Pom 64 
Outside mills* .... 39 39 38 38 

Average spring... 44 42 28 36 
Milwaukee ........ 51 67 70 65 
ee | eee 60 50 79 61 
St. Louisf ........ 65 56 75 47 
Buffalo ........... 75 93 43 47 
Rochester ........ 51 50 13 45 
Chicago ......-+. 83 89 95 10 
Kansas City ...... 99 75 91 86 
Kansas City? ..... 61 59 100 72 
OMBRS™ sc icceccccce 51 42 oe re 
WEE oS ccsestvss &3 75 57 20 
Toledof ....-+++5. 75 78 53 20 
Nashville** ....... 69 61 71 45 
Portland, Oregon.. 43 ra 26 11 
Seattle ........se+ 00 16 15 5 
BOSON cccceccsecs 00 00 13 35 

Totals .......... 53 52 55 41 

Flour output for week ending Aug. 2 at all 


above points shows an increase of 1 per cent 
from week ending July 26. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 


FLOUR OUTPUT TO JULY 18 


Grain Corporation Figures Show Increase 
Over Corresponding Period in Previous 
Year—Stocks of Wheat Larger 


The United States Grain Corporation’s 
eleventh weekly bulletin, giving the com- 
plete figures covering the wheat and 
wheat flour movement throughout the 
United States for the week ending July 
18, follows: 

Flour produced, 1,753,000 bbls, against 
1,396,000 the previous week and 1,590,000 
a year ago. 

Receipts from farms, 33,793,000 bus, 
against 17,493,000 the previous week and 
32,516,000 a year ago. 

Total stocks of wheat in all mills and 
elevators, 53,824,000 bus, against 43,698,- 
000 a year ago, showing an increase be- 
tween July 11 and July 18 of this year 
of 12,863,000 bus, against an increase for 
the similar week a year ago of 14,965,000. 

The summary of figures issued since 
these weekly reports began is as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 





Flour output, Total for 

bbls year,* bhis 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
May 16........ 2,671 1,662 109,537 107,038 
May 23........ 2,378 1,668 112,144 108,700 
May 30.......- 2,071 1,283 114,215 109,983 
June 6....... 1,923 1,407 116,138 111,390 
June 13 ....... 1,797 1,411 117,935 112,590 
June 20 ....... 1,670 1,383 119,606 113,973 
June 27 ....... 1,525 1,400 121,130 116.373 
July 4...-546- 1,143 681 1,143 681 
TJuly 1l..cccecs 1,396 1,178 2,539 1,859 
July 18.......- 1,753 1,590 4,292 2,449 


WHEAT (BUS) 
-—Receipts— r--Stocks—, 
Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 


May 16........ 2,108 3,476 83,000 31,000 
May 23........ 2,505 2,230 174,489 29,117 
May 30........ 2,657 2,033 65,824 26,537 
June 6.....+4. 2,087 1,840 565,278 22,121 
June 13 ....... 2,200 1,711 49,633 18,599 
June 20....... 2,320 1,695 43,234 14,321 
June 27 ....... 2,579 3,609 37,589 14,269 
July 4.....+.- 988 9,862 37,053 17,731 
July 11........ 17,493 22,771 40,961 28,732 
July 18........ 33,793 32,516 53,824 43,698 


*Fiscal years beginning July 1. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NO GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY ON WHEAT 





President Wilson Decides, After Conference With Julius H. Barnes, That 
Arbitrary Reduction in Wheat Price is Impracticable as Means of 
Combating the High Cost of Living—Mr. Barnes 

$ ; Makes Clarifying Statement 


Wasnineton, D. C., Aug. 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—Acting on the recommenda- 
tion of Julius Barnes, head of the United 
States Grain Corporation, President Wil- 
son tonight decided that the proposal for 


a government wheat subsidy to reduce . 


the cost of living was impracticable. 

Mr. Barnes was at the White House 
for over an hour. He had previously at- 
tended a conference of the executive 
heads at the office of Attorney General 
Palmer. Upon ledving the President, 
Mr. Barnes said that the plan arbitrarily 
to reduce the price of wheat either 
through the removal of government con- 
trol or the fixed reduction of the price 
io the milling trade had been abandoned. 
Subsequently he made ‘public the follow- 
-ing statement: 

“Our people should understand the 
salient facts regarding the world’s wheat 
situation: 

“(1) Shrinkage in North American 
promise, since June 1, of probably 400,- 
000,000 bus. 

“(2) Shrinkage, the result of lesser 
acreage and of soil deterioration, in 
European wheat and rye _ production, 
promising, outside of Russia, a _ total 
bread grain yield of 1,500,000,000 bus, 
against a normal production of 1,900,- 
000,000. 

“(3) Elimination by war and famine 
of Russia, Roumania, and India, former- 
ly contributing to consuming Europe 
300,000,000 bus of bread grains. 

“(4) ‘The advance in Argentine prices 
under world demands until today, with 
longer voyage and higher freights, Ar- 
gentine wheat costs, delivered in Europe, 
fully 50c per bu more than American 
wheat delivered in Europe. 

“(5) A broad survey of the world 
wheat price, actual and guaranteed, in 
various countries, indicates: average farm 
price to American wheat grower under 
the guaranteed price, $2.05 per bu; av- 
erage farm price in the United Kingdom 
during last calendar year, $2.28 per bu; 
average farm price for four big produc- 
ing countries, United States, Canada, 
Argentina, and Australia, producing 1,- 
500,000,000 bus, $1.94 per bu; average 
grower’s price (largely guaranteed) of 
Europe’s 15 consuming countries, pro- 
ducing 800,000,000 bus of wheat, $3.75 
per bu; average of all wheat growers, 
computed according to the size of their 
contribution to the total crop of the 
world, works out an average world-grow- 
er price of $2.46 per bur 

“(6) The farm movement, this new 
crop to July 25, has already totaled 108,- 
000,000 bus, and of this, at the guar- 
anty price, the Grain Corporation has 
bought not over 15,000,000 bus. It has 
no authority in law to get it except by 
purchase from growers who cannot find 
a better buyer. For four months, there 
nan been buyers above the guaranty 
JASIS. 

“(7) Nothing supports the theory of 
intimate relation and influence between 
the wheat price and other feeds. In 
1917, wheat sold, Chicago, in May, at 
$3.45, while corn sold at $1.74. In Sep- 
tember, the stabilized fair price of wheat 
was inaugurated at $2.17, and continued 
for months, while corn had advanced, 
selling during September at $1.95@2.24, 
and continuing during the succeeding 
months of October and November in the 
neighborhood of $2. Flour fell from a 
May price of $1.06 per 1-16th barrel to 
89c in September, and thereafter ruled 


in the neighborhood of 80@85c for al-° 


most two years, while the combined price 
of bread, corn meal, sugar, beans, rice, 
onions, butter, cheese, steaks, bacon, pork 
chops, ham, lard, prunes, salmon and 
eggs rose from $4.02 in May to $4.35 in 
September, and then successively ad- 
vanced until the high point of December, 
1918, of $5.495, since which time there 
has been a moderate and steady fall. 
Meantime, flour was still, in December, 
82¢ per sack. 

“(8) Britain, France and Italy all 
have artificially reduced flour and bread 
prices, buying their raw material at the 
world’s price and absorbing the loss by 
national taxes. Any sale of wheat or 


flour by us at reduced prices to them 
would only save their national treasuries, 
while depleting ours, and without any 
possible reflection in the bread price to 
their people, which is already fixed. 

“(9) In America, flour is 50 per cent 
of the final wholesale cost of bread, and 
50 per cent is made up of labor, other in- 
gredients and delivery. Roughly speak- 
ing, to reduce the 10c loaf of bread to 
9c, 65c per bu must be taken from the 
price of wheat. If flour were supplied 
to bakers free (the present cost of labor 
and other materials remaining the same), 
we could hardly attain a retail 5c loaf. 

“Bread, fortunately, is already the 
cheapest item in the diet. At 265 lbs of 
flour per person per annum, flour alone 
covers between 35 and 40 per cent of the 
entire diet, in terms of calories. In 
other words, about $16 per year buys 
over one-third of the individual’s food, 
and if all other foods were at the same 
rate, the total cost of food per person 
per year would be about $50, or a total 
national food bill of $5,000,000,000, in- 
stead of $18,000,000,000, as at present 
calculated. This, of course, is imprac- 
ticable, but let us spend a few millions in 
teaching housewives and through our 
schools how and what to buy to get food 
value at reduced expenditure and with- 
out sacrifice of taste and palatability. 

“Fortunately, even with our crop de- 
terioration, America has secured a large 
crop, and if with later developments a 
world-price is indicated lower than the 
guaranty basis, the Wheat Director will 
not hesitate to readjust American flour 
prices at the expense of the national 
treasury, as authorized by Congress, but 
the wheat facts outlined herewith, and 
not generally understood, would perhaps 
create the impression that higher prices 
than the guaranty basis are to be ex- 
pected. 

“Indeed, it is true that European buy- 
ers desire today to contract their supplies 
for some months in advance at the guar- 
anty price, but we shall protect, first, our 
home requirements. 

“We feel sincerely, however, that the 
guaranty price is a continuation of the 
fair price expression of the presidential 
commission of 1917 as being ‘fair’ be- 
tween producer and consumer. Their 
expression of $2.20, Chicago basis, suc- 
ceeded an uncontrolled Chicago market 
of $3.45, which had become unbearable. 

“In the present disjointed state of 
world-influences of supply and demand, 
we are justified in definite plans to try 
and stabilize wheat from rising above 
the guaranty basis if possible. There is 
no authority for maximum prices, but 
there is natural protection for the con- 
sumer. We shall, during the crop-moving 
period, accumulate a national surplus as 
a stabilizer against later perhaps insuf- 
ficient farm deliveries and for resale 
without national profit. 

“Last year 80,000,000 bus of Grain 
Corporation reserves were resold in the 
spring to American mills, and did con- 
trol flour prices within bounds. This 
reserve will be maintained, and our ship- 
ments abroad governed for the protec- 
tion of our home requirements. 

“The Grain Corporation is now as 
new-crop flours lower, by $1 per bbl, 
than any price ruling in the last four 
months, and these flours will be for re- 
sale in any city where prices are found 
ao high. Retail prices of flour 
will soon reflect the influence of the new 
crop now moving.” 

President Wilson has decided to ad- 
dress a message to Congress recommend- 
ing additional legislation to aid in reduc- 
ing the cost of living. 

Agents of the Department of Justice 
were ordered to ferret out all hoard- 
ers of necessaries and profiteers through- 
out the country. They are to be prose- 
cuted under the food control act. 

The high cost of living was not dis- 
cussed at the regular esday cabinet 
meeting, but Attornéy General Palmer 
remained after the meeting to confer 
with the President, and presented mem- 
oranda stating what the government was 
doing and what it proposes doing under 





existing laws and ible additional laws 
to cope with the situation. : 
: Joun J. Magrrnan; 


Railway Workers Force Issue 

Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 2.—High 
food costs and their effect on labor loomed 
up this week as the pressing business for 
the President and bon . In conse- 
quence, the Senate has been compelled 
to turn its attention from the peace 
treaty, and the House forced to forego 
plans for a five weeks’ recess. 

The situation was brought to a head 
when William G. Lee, representing the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, told 
the President that railroad workers must 
have either another wage increase or the 
government must take immediate steps 
to reduce the cost of living. The alter- 
native frankly stated was a general walk- 
out of railroad employees. 

The President immediately called his 
cabinet into conference, and through At- 
torney General Palmer set executive ma- 
chinery in motion to meet the situation. 
The executive heads of the several de- 
partments have been meeting daily to dis- 
cuss the situation, and a committee com- 
posed of Director General of Railroads 
Hines, Commissioner Colver of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and Assistant 

(Continued on page 586.) 





CAR SHORTAGE IN INDIANA 


Threshing Stopped and Elevators Full, Ac- 
cording to a Complaint Telegraphed to 
the U. 8S. Railway Administration 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Aug. 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Indiana Public Service 
Commission today sent the following tele- 
gram to the director of the Division of 
Public Service of the United States Rail- 
way Administration at Washington: 

“Farming sections throughout the state 
are complaining to this commission that 
threshing has ceased and elevators are 
full of grain because there are no cars to 
move the same. Conditions alarming. 
Please apply every resource at your com- 
mand to relieve the situation. 

“J. W. McCarpte.” 

Mr. McCardle is one of the members of 
the commission. Members of the body 
said that the Railway Administration 
was sending cars to the Far West to re- 
lieve the situation, but that no aid had 
been forthcoming for Indiana as yet. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Death of Edward J. Luke 

San Francisco, Cat., Aug. 5.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Edward J. Luke, man- 
ager of the Stockton mills of the Sperry 
Flour Co., died on July 31. He had been 
manager of these mills, the largest and 
most important of the Sperry group, 
since 1911. He was born in New York 
in 1863, and was a prominent figure 
in the milling industry. 

R. C. Mason. 





Rate Proposal Referred 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 2.—The 
Johnson rate recommendations which pro- 
posed suspension of the transit privilege 
at Minneapolis and urged rate changes 
which have been the subject-matter of 
protest by Minneapolis and Duluth grain 
and business interests, have been referred 
by the Railroad Administration to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for ac- 
tion. The Commission has not yet taken 
any action on the matter, but, it is ex- 
pected, will announce some time next 

week arrangements for hearings. 

Joun J. MarrRInan. 





Canadian Imports 
During the fiscal year ended March 31, 
last, Canada imported the following 
grains and mill products for home con- 
sumption (with comparisons) : 
1919 1918 1917 


Wheat flour, bbis 5,564 34,615 
Rye flour, bbis.. 46,821 2,610 3,485 





Oatmeal, Ibs.... 1,529,059 4,404 13,432 
Corn meal, bbis. 91,022 47,912 49,657 
Buckwheat flour, 

GWE ciccccccee ‘ 65 788 1,075 
Wheat, bus 303,044 210,798 83,264 
Rye, bus .. ° 18,940 6,646 4,530 
Oats, bus . .. 4,276,914 22,277 1,376,023 
Corn, bus ...... 10,527,998 4,774,097 8,752,282 
Barley, bus .... 1,731 1,368 2,638 


Practically all of these imports came 
from the United States. 
A. H. Bamey. 


FLOUR-BUYING IS RESUMED 


Grain Corporation Asks for Weekly Offers on 


The United States Grain Corporation 
announced last week that, beginning 
Tuesday, Aug. 5, it would resume flour- 
purchasing for export, receiving weekly 
offers on straight wheat flour which must 
be submitted in accordance with the 
specifications, terms and conditions of - 
the flour-purchase plan of July 7. 

The conditions of shipment follow: “30 
days from acceptance of offer and in ac- 
cordance with shipping instructions. If 
flour is shipped to another port carryin 
a different rate than the one contr 
for, the seller shall make proper freight 
adjustment. Shipping instructions will 
be forwarded as soon as possible after 
acceptance of offer. The Grain Corpora- 
tion reserves the right of ordering or di- 
verting shipments of flour to any sea- 
board or inland destination, nd shall 
make proper price adjustment in accord- 
ance with railroad tariffs applying at 
time of shipment.” : 

It was requested by the corporation 
that, on the first buying day only, addi- 
tional offers of flour should be made for 
September shipment, also subject to the 
terms and conditions of the flour pur- 
chase plan. The corporation specifies 
that purchases shall be based on mill’s 
type samples now on file, if samples of 
new-crop flour have not been received by 
Aug. 4. 


Portland Office Purchases 

Seatrie, Wasu., Aug. 5.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Portland office of the Grain 
Corporation has asked for flour tenders 
for August delivery, for hard or soft 
wheat flour or blends containing 50 per 
cent hard wheat. New samples must be 
submitted. Deliveries of less than 5,000 
bbls will not be accepted. 
W. C. Tirrary. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Prices Declining—Buyers Awaiting 
Possible Action by President Regarding 
Wheat—Millfeed Market Unsettled 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 
Cuicaco, Int., Aug. 5.—The recent agi- 
tation in the daily press as to the high 
cost of living has had a depressing effect 
on the flour market, both from the stand- 
point of the millers and also buyers. 
Flour values have shown a sudden decline 
the last three or four days. Today it is 
possible to buy southwestern 95 per cent 
patents at $10.10@10.35, jute, a 
and new 95 per cent patents from 
northwest, September delivery, at $10.90 
@11.15, jute. So far there have been 
very few contracts made on new sprin 
wheat flour. The trade is waiting wi 
considerable interest to learn as to 
whether or not there will be any change 
in wheat figures by the government. 
C. H. Cuarren. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 5.—The an- 
nouncement that the government proposes 
to buy the wheat crop at guaranteed 
prices and reduce flour to a basis, of $1.50 
@1.75, wheat assuming the resultant loss, 
caused premiums over the government 
basis to be virtually wiped out yesterday, 
and hard wheat sold 5@1lic under Satur- 
day’s values. Flour demand is. light, 
most buyers being inclined to hold off 
until the wheat situation is settled. Prices 
are down to about the government wheat 


basis. 
R, E. Srerurme. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 5—Demand for 
new-crop flours has fallen off somewhat, 
and there is an easier tone to the mar- 
ket. Only a light scattered trade is be- 
ing done, Old-wheat flour scarce and 
commanding premium prices. Millfeed 
market unsettled and weak, with buyers 
holding off; spot offerings very light. 

Perer Derwien. 


Puiavevpnt, Pa., Aug. 5.—Flour un- 
settled and nominal, with buyers holding 
off. Millfeed scarce and firm, with de- 
mand equal to offerings. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 


There is an increased acreage of wheat, 
e and oats in Spain this year, and a 
cectatbn in that sown to barley. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 23,205 bbls. The output (week 
ending Aug. 2) was 269,160 bbls, against 
242,820 im 1918, 184,790 in 1917, and 
359,595 in 1916. 

* * 

Flour demand is reported as rather 
quiet by Minneapolis and northwestern 
mills. Jobbers who have been in the mar- 
ket the past few weeks buying for both 
present and prospective needs have now 
practically withdrawn. The congression- 
al investigation of prices of foodstuffs 
has caused buyers to go slow in their pur- 
chases, and they are waiting for the agi- 
tation to pass over before they take hold 
again. 

Mills report that they were enjoying 
a very good business in flour up to the 
— this agitation started. Inquiry was 


on and of a general nature. They 
fee at as soon as this investigation is 
over with, and conditions become fairly 
settled, buyers will come into the market 
again. 

Mills have not reduced their prices any 
this week, and standard patent, prompt 
shipment, is quoted at $12@12.50 bbl, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. For 
shipment within 30 to 60 days, $11.80@12 
is asked; bakers patent, $11.30@11.70; 
first clear, $9.50; second clear, $6.50. 

* * 

There is less snap to the millfeed mar- 
ket at Minneapolis. Buyers who a week 
ago were willing to pay almost any price 
asked for feed are now going slow in 
their purchases. This is no doubt due to 
the investigation of food prices at Wash- 
ington. It could hardly be expected of 
buyers to take on supplies under these un- 
settled conditions. This present situation 
does not affect the larger mills at Min- 
neapolis, as most of them have bookings 
sufficient to absorb their offerings for 
the next 60 days, and they are practical- 
ly out of the market. As soon as this in- 
vestigation blows over and conditions be- 
come settled, buyers are expected to take 
hold again. 

There are rumors about lower feed 
prices; mills are supposed to have re- 
duced their asking prices several dollars 
per ton. This is not the case with the 
larger Minneapolis mills, however, as none 
of them have cut their prices any. A 
few jobbers have lowered their values 
somewhat, but this may be due to the 


fact that the southwestern mills are sup- ° 


posed to have offered feed at several dol- 
lars lower than is asked by local mills. 
Nominal asking prices by mills follow: 
bran, $42@43 ton; standard middlings, 
$53; flour middlings, $58.50@59; red dog, 
$64@65,—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis: Rye middlings are nominally quot- 
ed at $53 ton, with offerings very light 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18 were in operation July 29: 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Pilisbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, E, F and 
G . mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews. & Thurston’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 


FIOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 53 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 59,985_bbls, show. that in the 
week ending Aug. 2 they made 131,565 
bbls of flour, against 105,925 in 1918. 

Fifty-three “outside” mills last week 


shipped 510 bbls of flour to foreign coun- 
tries, against none in 1918. 
MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 2, 


receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis . 1,700 41 382 7,662 1,036 
Duluth ........ 91 7 *451 7,921 85 
Totals ....... 1,791 48 833 15,583 1,121 


Duluth, b’d’d... ... eee ose 210 1 








BOCA: oss ocak 1,791 48 833 15,793 1,122 
*Includes Canadian. 





CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Aug. 2, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 


-104,615 74,293 104,811 162,085 


Minneapolis . 
90,272 *17,046 24,931 99,385 


Duluth 











gee 
91,339 129,742 261,470 
9,279 12,851 


Totals ...... 194,887 
Duluth, b’d’d.. 





Totals ...... 194,887 
*Includes Canadian. 


91,339 139,021 274,321 

















Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Aug. 2, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 746 41 382 7,662 1,036 
Duluth..... 7 9451 7,921 85 

Totals.... 912 48 833 15,583 1,121 
DM WE. oecs <ssac cco, , ane 1 

Totals.... 912 48 833 15,793 1,122 


*Includes Canadian. 
WHEAT PREMIUMS MUCH LOWER 


Cash wheat prices at Minneapolis took 
a big drop last week. Prices broke daily, 
and for the week show a decline of 30@ 
40c bu. The railroad troubles, agitation 
at Washington and weakness in south- 
western markets affected the market here. 
Offerings of choice spring wheat were 
generally light, and there was a good de- 
mand for these all the week. Lower 
grades continued rather quiet. No. 1 
= was quoted today at $2.60@2.65 bu; 

No. 1 northern, $2.50@2.55. 

Choice grades of southwestern wheat 
were in good demand all week, but low- 
er grades were dull. Kansas and Okla- 
homa No. 2 hard was quoted today at 
$2.30@2.35 bu; Nebraska No. 2 hard, 
$2.27@2.29. 


EMBARGO ON GRAIN 


R. H. Aishton, regional ‘director of 
railroads at Chicago, ordered an embargo 
against shipments of grain from one pri- 
mary market to another, effective Aug. 
1. The instructions are that no grain is 
to be moved between primary markets 
unless a special permit is issued for the 
shipment by the Railroad Administration. 
This would affect shipments from Min- 
neapolis to Duluth, or Minneapolis to 
Chicago. 

This embargo will not hinder the move- 
ment of grain from country points to 
the Minneapolis market, according to A. 
J. Strouts, of the local office of the Rail- 
road Administration. Northwestern rail- 
roads will handle these shipments on an 
allotment basis. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTS HIGHER 


Offerings of flaxseed at Minneapolis 
are still light, and there was a keen de- 
mand all week. A lot of Manchurian 
seed was bought by a local crusher last 
week, with delivery promised for the 
near future. Prices are a little lower in 
sympathy with other grains, No. 1 clos- 
ing yesterday at $5.99@6.01 bu. 

Oil cake prices reached new high levels 
last week, one local mill reporting a sale 
at $94 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Export 
demand continues keen from the Conti- 
nent. British buyers are practically out 
of the market, as they are reported to be 


well su sy A general domestic - 
pact 6 for linseed oil meal is reported, 
and prices are up $2.50@3.50 for the 
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week, mills quoting today at $90 per ton, 
f.o.b. Siancapetie. F 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Wheat-cutting is now general through- 
out Minnesota, North a South Dakota. 
In many sections of Minnesota, cutting is 
completed and by next week cutting in 
the three states should be nearly com- 
pleted. 

The weather conditions the past week 
were not any too favorable for harvest- 
ing. The heavy rains, which were gen- 
eral, caused considerable delay in some 
sections. 

A few reports show a fair yield of 
milling wheat of good quality, but most 
report that the crop will be below the 
average in quality and quantity. One 
large line elevator company reports that 
much damage is being done by grasshop- 
pers in central and more southern parts 
of North Dakota, and that the farmers 
in those sections are cutting their grain 
green. 

The following table has been compiled 
from reports received from _ interior 
mills. It shows the estimated yield per 
acre, and when cutting will be completed: 

MINNESOTA 
Wheat cut- 
--——Yield in bus———, ting com- 





Wheat Oats Barley pleted 
Holdingford . 15 55 40 July 31 
Dassel ....... 15 60 30 Aug. 5 
Atwater ..... 8-10 25-40 15-25 Aug. 5 
Janesville ... 10 = ws Now 
Barrett ...... 10 30 25 Aug. 1 
Faribault .... 16 35 30 Aug. 20 
Howard Lake.12—15 40 22 Aug. 2 
Dn Bee 3-5 30-40 20-30 Aug. 5 
Kenyon ...... 15 25-30 25-30 Aug. 8 
Buffalo Lake. 8 40 wit Aug. 3 
Fairfax ...... 7 20 12 Aug. 2 
Belgrade .... 10 32 35 Now 
Deer Creek .. rf 50 20-25 Aug. 10 
WOIGF cc cccece 40 25 July 25 
Freeport “s2-i8 40-50 30-40 Now 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Wheat cut- 

-———Yield in bus——, ting com- 

Wheat Oats Barley pleted 
New Rockford 12 20 20 Started 
po See 7 10 10 Aug. 12 
Cavalier ..... 12 30 15 Aug. 10 
FRESS -cvctcer 9 25 30 Aug. 15 
Grand Forks.. 10 es ee Started 
Jamestown .. 4 10 12 Aug. 12 
Sharon ...... 8-10 20 SO. ssevvsee 
Valley City ..10—12 ry 7 Aug. 10 
Bismarck .... 10 15 10 Aug. 20 
Mandan ..... 7 15 10 Aug. 10 
Harvey ...... 12 15 20 Aug. 9 
Glen Ullin ... 5 7 8 Aug. 8 
Watford City. 5-20 ae ee ee 
Balfour ..... 6 10 Aug. 10 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Wheat cut- 

-—— Yield in bus ting com- 

Wheat Oats Barley pleted 
Sioux Falls .. 6 40-50 Aug. 9 
Langford .... 10 40 30 Aug. 7 
Groton ...... 10 26 20 Aug. 6 
Aberdeen .... 6-8 ae as Now 
Watertown .. 10 35 26 Aug. 7 
Huron ...... 8 25 15 Now 
Bturmle ..csce 6-7 - Now 
Milbank ..... 5-6 15-20 15 Now 


NORTHWEST MILLERS ELECT DIRECTOR 


In response to a call issued by James 
F. Bell and A. C. Loring, a meeting of 
millers of the Northwest Division of the 
Millers’ Export Association was held in 
the Club Room of The Northwestern 
Miller today (Aug. 5). A. P. Husband 
presided, and Miss M. Guthrie acted as 
secretary. 

Upon” aa the meeting to order, the 
chairman explained that it had been 
called for the purpose of nominating a 
director of the Millers’ Export Associa- 
tian, Inc., to represent the Northwest Di- 
vision, and to elect an executive board of 
five members, who will have charge of 
the association matters in this division. 

H. S. Helm, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was unanimous- 
ly nominated as director. 

Upon motion the chairman appointed 
Dwight M. Baldwin, John S. Pillsbury 
and F. E. Hawley as a nominating com- 
mittee to suggest names of five mem- 
bers for the executive board. This com- 
mittee retired, and later reported, and 
the following were elected as members 
of the executive board for the Northwest 
Division: 

C. C. Bovey, Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, to represent Minneapolis 
and Montana. 

John §S. Pillsbury, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, to represent Min- 
neapolis. 

W. L. Harvey, New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill Co., to represent southern 
Minnesota and Iowa. 

Dwight M. Baldwin, Baldwin Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, to represent central 
Minnesota and North Dakota. 

B. B. Sheffield, Big Diamond Mills, 
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Minneapolis, to represent southern Min- 
nesota. 

The meeting was unanimous in passing 
a resolution urging A. C. Loring to con- 
tinue to act as a representative of the 
Northwest Division on the Millers’ Ad- 
visory Committee. 

The Northwest Division includes Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Montana, Wyoming. 

Those in attendance: W. L. Harvey, 
New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co; 
Walter A. Thomas, Great Northern Flour 
Mills Co., H. H. Thayer, Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., R. G. Brown, secretary 
Southern Minnesota Mills, Minneapolis ; 
C. S. Christensen, C. S. Christensen Co., 
Madelia, Minn; W. G. Gooding, Com- 
mander Mill Co., W. H. Sudduth, W. J. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis; C. E. Hillton, 
H,. E. Gingery, Osakis (Minn.) Milling 
Co; Dwight M. Baldwin, Minneapolis; 
B. Gerlach, La Grange Mills, Red Wing, 
Minn; C. T. Olson, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn; E. R. Barber, Jr., 
Barber Milling Co., L. B. Lund, Atkin- 
son Milling Co., P. A. Murphy, Century 
Milling Co., C. C. Ladd, Osceola Mill & 
Elevator Co., John S. Pillsbury and A. E. 
Mallon, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., C. C. 
Bovey, R. H. Pearce, Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis; Guy W. Everett, Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn; J. O. Ewing, Cannon Valley Mill- 
ing Co., W. W. Remington, National 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; J. F. Diefen- 
bach, J. M. Quilty, St. Paul (Minn.) 
Milling Co; Henry Meyer, Rush City 
(Minn.) Milling Co; F. E. Hawley, 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D; 
A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

F. A. Ruenitz, vice-president Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., was in Min- 
neapolis today. 

Gene Hazeltine, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, is visiting the De- 
troit, Mich., office. 

The C. S. Christensen Co., Madelia, 
Minn., is overhauling its plant and in- 
creasing the capacity to 1,000 bbls. 

This department has a call from a 
Minnesota mill for a young man or wom- 
an to take charge of its laboratory. 

The large Minneapolis mills have in- 
creased the wages of their mill employees 
5@12c per hour. The new schedule be- 
came effective Aug. 2. 

John Crosby, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, left last week with his 
wife for a trip through Glacier National 
Park. They will be away during August. 

James S. Lincoln, formerly in the 
sales department of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. at Minneapolis, is now in the 
sales department of the Stratton-Ladish 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Sterling Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
has bought from the Banner Grain Co. 
the elevator and a block of land at Rail- 
road Avenue and Thirty-seventh Street, 
South Minneapolis. The consideration was 
$100,000. 

Corn acreage is given at 2,969,450 acres, 
compared with 2,750,000 in 1918; oats, 
3,285,700, against 3,282,000 in 1918; bar- 
ley, 1,295,850, against 1,402,000; rye, 
457,700, against 452,000; flaxseed, 244,- 
300, against 242,000. 

The spring wheat acreage in Minnesota 
for 1919 is estimated at 3,800,300 acres 
by the Bureau of Crop Estimates, De- 
partment of Agriculture, in a_prelimi- 
nary report just issued, This is an in- 
crease of 70,300 acres over 1918. 

H. R. Wilkinson has resigned as west- 
ern Iowa sales agent for C. S. Christen- 
sen Co., Madelia, Minn. He is succeeded 
by C. L. Hanks, former eastern Iowa 
sales agent. A. E. Einen, of Madelia, 
Minn., has been appointed eastern Iowa 
salesman. 

The first sample of 1919 Minnesota 
wheat was received by the state depart- 
ment of agriculture last week. It came 
from Renville. The kernels were small 
but hard, and it graded No. 2 dark. The 
field from which this wheat was taken 
yielded 15 bus per acre. 

The annual meeting of the Middle 
West salesmen of the C. S. Christensen 
Co.. was held at Madelia, Minn., recently. 
Those present were E. E. Lewis, Chicago; 
H. R. Black, Lake Mills, Wis; C. L. 
Hanks, Des Moines, Iowa; W. M. EI- 
ward, Columbus, Ohio; S. T. Einen, Ma- 
delia, Minn. 
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Business is still slow, compared to nor- 
mal conditions at this time of the year. 
Chere is a steady demand for small lots, 
and millers are satisfied to let things 
drift until wheat has come down to near- 
er the government basis. Buyers are 
ordering supplies for short periods in 
order not to be left with any high-priced 
flour when the recession finally comes. 

The insistent demand for the first 
arrivals of wheat has eased up to a great 
extent, and the removal of the short- 
selling end of the trade is further tend- 
ing to bring prices of grain to a lower 
level. Record receipts for the week were 
absorbed at much lower figures than those 
of last week. No. 1 dark hard wheat sold 
today for $2.43@2.45, compared to $2.65 
@2.67 a week ago. Quotations on flour 
have receded accordingly. 

Kansas City mills are grinding to ca- 
pacity on new wheat. Output figures 
of 99 per cent for the past week, with a 
substantial increase among the interior 
mills, indicate a very satisfactory condi- 
tion. Millers report uniformly that they 
are well pleased with the new crop, and 
discount completely the earlier reports of 
poor quality. 

Quotations are slightly lower on the 
hetter grades of flour. Patents are quot- 
ed at $10.20@10.75, with the greater 
number near $10.50. Straights sell at 
$9.75@10.20. There is no demand for 
clears. Millers are very much interested 
in the plan for exporting -drawn up at 
Chicago, for this reason. First clears are 
firm at $8.50@9.50, and second clears at 
$7@8.50. 

* * 

General rains over the entire South- 
west have taken the edge off the millfeed 
market, although prices remain firm. 
Bran in 100-lb sacks is quoted at $41@ 
12 ton. Brown shorts sell on a narrow 
range at about $56. Gray shorts are 
quoted $59. 

SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 78 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

s week .. 426,970 260,533 61 
Last week . . 425,070 252,464 59 
CRT BFO .cccesee 342,570 344,570 100 
I'wo years ago... 247,020 179,890 72 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,237 bbls this week, 5,100 last 
week, 325 a year ago and 6,266 two years 
ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 49 reported do- 
mestic business good, 23 fair and 2 slow. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

This week ‘ ei .-.. 80,900 99 
Last week ; , : . 61,500 75 
ear ago : .. 75,100 91 

lwo years ago 0 6e'e6 . 62,400 86 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
was 12,363 this week, representing 51 per 
cent activity, compared with 10,088, 42 
per cent, last week. 


TOPEKA MILE WORKERS STRIKE 


All of the Topeka flour mills are closed 
down as a result of a lockout and strike 
of the employees. The workers in all but 
two mills carried out their threat made 


some time ago, and walked out at 12 
o’clock Thursday. Employees in the oth- 
er two—the Topeka Flour Mills Co. and 
the Shawnee Milling Co.—yesterday 
joined the strikers. Demands for an 
eight-hour day, increases in wages vary- 
ing from $1 to $2.50 a day, and com- 
plete recognition of the union, were 
made. These demands have been re- 
fused in part or in full by the several 
mills, and the outcome is still in doubt. 
Topeka is a strong union town, and 
labor organizations are backing the strik- 
ers in every way. The mills, should they 





reopen with non-union help, would have 
great difficulty in ting cars. No at- 
ce. is being made to deliver flour to 
local bakers and wholesalers, owing to 
the union sentiment in town. Officials of 
the labor unions are trying to induce 
these dealers to buy from certain union- 
ized mills in Kansas. It is understood 
that employees of the Kansas City mills 
will be strongly urged to go out in sym- 
pathy. 

It seems that the question of the closed 
shop is the real issue, since substantial in- 
creases have been granted by two mills 
in the last six weeks. 


CHANGE IN PERMIT SYSTEM 

Announcement of a change in the per- 
mit system which went into effect Aug. 
1 was made today. Permits for move- 
ment of wheat should be made to the 
Kansas City grain control committee for 
shipments to any primary market. Un- 
der the first plan, applications were to 
be made to the committee at the point 
of destination. The request is made that 
applications be filed as far in advance of 
movement as possible. 

Until the permit system is established, 
it will be handled liberally. Movement 


Cuba; The Peace Tree Near Santiago 


Under this tree the Spanish forces surrendered to General Shafter 
‘Cuba, the Land of Contradictions” 
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of wheat from country to primary mar- 
kets will be handled under blanket per- 
mits, under which plan the various car- 
riers are allotted so many cars each day. 
For the present the local grain control 
committee is making liberal allotments 
to various roads, and this policy will 
probably be continued until conditions 
change materially. 

H. E. Heller and W. M. Corbett, of 
the Railroad Administration, and R. A. 
Peters, of the Food Administration, will 
compose the committee. Offices will be 
at 208 Union Station. 


KANSAS CORN SAVED 


The long drouth, which has caused 
grave fears the past three weeks for the 
Kansas corn crop, was broken Thursday 
by general rains throughout the state. It 
is probable that some corn in the dry 
counties of the western section was al- 
ready too badly burned to revive, but 
with intelligent cultivation, to keep the 
moisture in the ground, it is thought that 
most of the crop is now “made.” 

There had been no rain in Kansas for 
a long period and, with the high tempera- 
ture, corn was beginning to go back. The 
lack of any hot winds during this time 





was all that saved the crop from deterio- 
ration. 

CLYDE MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. PLANT 

The gag ce ay cut represents the 
mill of the Clyde (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co., construction of which was 
begun recently. The oe gag | has for a 
number of years operated a 250-bbl mill, 
and the new plant will more than double 
its output. 

The new building will be of concrete 
construction. ‘The mill will have a ca- 
pacity of 600 bbls, and a 200-bbl corn 
mill will also be installed. Ball-bearing 
machinery will be used throughout. The 
Wolf Co. has the contract for the ma- 
chinery. 

NOTES 

John Lynch, manager*of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
was here Friday. 

F. I. Hicks, South American repre- 
sentative for the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., is spending several weeks in 
Kansas City. 

oY. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, has recently 
compiled the feedstuffs laws of the vari- 
ous states. Copies of these laws, bound 
in a handy booklet, have been mailed to 
all members of the league. 

James B. Leo, formerly with the sales 
force of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
covering part of West Virginia, is now 
occupying a similar position, covering the 
entire state of West Virginia for the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City. 

The Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, has let a contract for a 
1,000,000-bu re-enforced concrete eleva- 
tor, to be built on property adjoining its 
milling plant. The head house is to be 
50x105. There will be 10 storage tanks, 
each 26x100. 

G. M. Vogt, formerly with the Armour 
Grain Co., Kansas City, is now connected 
with the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, in charge of its grain department. 
The membership of F. D. Larabee in the 
Board of Trade has been transferred to 
Mr. Vogt, who was elected assistant sec- 
retary of the organization at the recent 
annual meeting of the board of directors. 

Reduced rates on all millfeeds, ap- 
proximating one-half of the usual tariff, 
for shipments to points in Montana, 
Wyoming and western North Dakota 
were authorized by a special bulletin of 
the Railroad Administration dated Aug. 
1. This is to relieve stock growers in that 
territory, where an almost unprecedented 
drouth has cut down the yield from pas- 
tures. 

Theodore F. Ismert, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co. Kansas City, accompanied by 
Mrs, Ismert, his daughter Irene and son 
Clement, left last week for a trip via 
automobile to the Atlantic Coast, where 
he expects to meet his son, John, who is 
soon to arrive from Germany, after hav- 
ing spent several months there with the 
6th regiment of Marines, Second Divi- 
sion. 





Ocean Freight Rates for Wheat 

One of the uncertain factors in mar- 
keting the world’s wheat supply for the 
season of 1919 is the cost of ocean trans- 
portation. There is given below a com- 
parative statement of the ocean rates 
from the principal exporting countries 
prior to the war and at the present time, 
these figures having been compiled by the 
Bureau of Markets. The rates are in 
cents per bushel of 60 lbs. 

From— To— Pre-war Present 
United States: rates rates 

New York.....Liverpool 255 

Pacific Coast. .Liverpool -64 

Gulf ports.....Liverpool 


..Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Argentina Liverpool 
Argentina 
Australia 
Australia 
Australia 
Australia San Francisco .... 


The rates named to Liverpool are the 
maximum rates fixed by the British gov- 
ernment, and apply. only to vessels flying 
the British flag. The rates to American 
ports are estimated from average char- 
ter quotations. The table is valuable only 
as indicating the position of grain rates 
and the fluctuation which may occur, 


—— downward toward the pre-war 
basis, wit 


Liverpool 


h the advent into the trade of 
the ships now on the ways. 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending Aug. 2 was 
estimated at 22,250 bbls, or 83 per cent 
of capacity, compared. with 23,250, or 
89 per cent, last week, 26,500, or 98 per 
cent, last year, and 1,800, or 10 per cent, 
in 1917. 

* * 

The labor troubles in Chicago have af- 
fected the milling and flour business to a 
considerable extent. The output of flour 
has not been greatly reduced, even though 
one of the mills employs a number of 
colored men, some of whom have been 
thus engaged for 30 years. Fearing that 
the riots might cause them trouble, the 
men gave up their positions the last of 
the week, but will probably return in two 
or three days, as the strike at this writ- 
ing seems to be nearing an end. 

New quotations on flour from the 
Northwest that have been looked for are 
coming in, and show a decline of nominal- 
ly 75c bbl under old quotations. The 
trade is beginning to feel that stocks 
should be increased and .orders placed 
for the first movement of flour, provided 
it is of good quality. More mills are 
quoting on flour for September delivery 
than for August shipments. They are 
also making a difference in their quota- 
tions of 20@40c bbl. For September the 
figures range $10.35@10.50, and for 
August $10.50@10.75, jute. Millers are 
have old spring wheat flour to offer are 
asking 50c bbl more than 10 days ago, 
especially mills that have an established 
trade. 

One thing is sure, the quality of flour 
will cut a considerable figure in the 
size of contracts that buyers are going to 
place. So far, but few millers’ agents 
have received samples of flour from the 
Southwest that are satisfactory, and they 
find it difficult to make sales based on 
the type samples received. Millers are 
strongly of the opinion that their flour 
will gradually improve. The trade hopes 
this will be true, and would also like to 
see flour from the Northwest of better 
quality than the reports on grain condi- 
tions indicate. 

Some of the cracker manufacturers in 
Chicago during the week confessed that 
they would not be surprised to see a 
higher range on soft wheat flour than is 
now current. Their buying, however, is 
narrow; in fact, the few millers and mill 
representatives at the meeting reported 
‘that their sales were practically nothing. 

* * 


There is a feeling existing among many 
of the feed jobbers in the central and 
eastern states that the top has about been 
reached as regards values for spring 
wheat bran, which today is quoted by 
Chicago mills at $46 ton. Of the heavier 
grades the buying continues liberal, and 
inquiries are far in excess of any pres- 
ent supply, based on the output. Spring 
wheat middlings are firm at $56; winter 
bran, $46.75; winter middlings, $59; red 
dog, $64@64.50,—in 100-lb sacks. 


SPRING WHEAT GRADES LOW 


The spring wheat coming here is show- 
ing up light weight and poor, grading 
largely No. 3, No. 4 and No. 5. There is 
some good dark northern from Illinois 
and Iowa that is bringing high prices, but 
values have dooppel around 25c_ this 
week. Dark No. 1 northern sold at $2.55 
@2.65, the latter early, and No. 2 dark 
northern at $2.42@2.55, with No. 8 at 
$2.30@2.40 and No. 4 at $2,29@2,35. 
No. 1 northern was $2.48@2.60. Pre- 
miums on red and hard winters were 
lowered, owing to liberal offerings, with 


red %,@lc over and hard winters 2@6c 
over. 

Buffalo millers were large buyers of 
No. 1 and No. 2 hard winters. Local 
millers took both red and hard, and ele- 
vator people absorbed a large part of 
the offerings and sold round lots to the 
government, which has ordered several 
cargoes loaded for shipment to the sea- 
board. All the elevator people get out of 
handling the wheat is the elevating and 
storage charges. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR CORN 

The dry, hot spell of the past three 
weeks has reduced the prospects of a 
big corn crop. How much damage has 
resulted is problematical. The corn crop 
is usually made to a large extent in the 
latter part of July and the first two 
weeks in August. The ears are set at 
that time and the condition governs their 
size. After they are once set, they are 
not changed, regardless of weather con- 
ditions, and the filling of the ears is de- 
pendent upon the supply of moisture. 

There has been some burning of the 
tassel and imperfect pollenization, which 
is against a large yield, and how much 
this will reduce the crop it is impossible 
to tell at present. When corn is fired, no 
amount of moisture can remedy the dam- 
age, but it will make more fodder. Drouth 
over a greater part of the central and 
western corn states and the Ohio valley 
was broken Wednesday night and Thurs- 
day by fair to good general rains. 

December corn sold at the highest 
prices known for that delivery, on July 
29, reaching $1.73. The bulge was made 
on buying by the country and extensive 
covering by shorts. It brought out heavy 
sales for profits, and took the edge off 
the market. On Thursday, when the re- 
ports of general rains were received, 
prices declined over 5c for that day, 
making a net loss of 10c in three days. 
July corn at maturity advanced to $1.99, 
the highest for the season. Corn special- 
ists predict that September will sell high- 
er than any other month, and those who 
are enthusiastically bullish say that De- 
cember will sell closer to September. The 
bears predict that December will sell at 
$1. May corn is 1@114c under December. 

COARSE GRAIN EMBARGO 

Speculation in oats was large, and 
prices moved over a wide range. LEast- 
ern buyers took nearly 1,000,000 bus for 
shipment to Buffalo on the break Thurs- 
day, paying 314c over September, c.i.f., 
Buffalo, which leaves a limited profit, as 
the freight is 2¥%c. September was 
bought heavily, and given up on the cash 
trades. 

The government traffic official at New 
York has embargoed shipments of coarse 
grains to that port for the present, as 
there are 2,000,000 bus oats there and 
7,000,000 bus wheat, with more of the 
latter running, which is in excess of the 
storage and loading facilities. 


MORE BOXCARS TO BE AVAILABLE 
A grain man who has investigated the 
car situation and had interviews with 
government traffic officials, as well as 
those of the Grain Corporation, says that 
40,000 or 50,000 government boxcars that 
have been financed through the Railroad 
Administration will be available for mov- 
ing grain in the near future. The cars 
are nekne stenciled, and allotments have 
been made among the different railroads. 
The Illinois Central is to get 2,000, the 
Santa Fe 2,700 and other roads about 
the same proportion. The cars are scat- 
tered all over the country wherever storage 
facilities are adequate, and it will take 
some time to distribute them in sections 
where most needed. 


TANNER-GROSS OPEN CHICAGO OFFICE 


W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., flour 
merchants and distributors, New York, 
opened an office in Chicago this week in 
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room 619, Webster Building, with Fred 
C. Lang as manager. Mr. Lang has for 
a long time been engaged in the railroad 
business, and due to his having travelled 
among the mills mostly in the Northwest, 
he enjoys a very broad acquaintance 
among them. He will look after their 
buying and selling for this territory, and 
assist in the booking for their New York 
office a little later. 


NOTES 


Flour stocks in Chicago Aug. 1 were 
54,000 bbls, compared with 53,000 last 
month and 30,000 last year. 

The three estimates on the corn crop 
that have been made range from 2,500,- 
000,000 to 2,904,000,000 bus. 

Milk has advanced Ic quart to the con- 
sumer and cream is up 2c quart. A 
quart of milk now costs the consumer 15c. 
Milk producers have advanced their price 
50c per 100 lbs. 

There are a number of changes being 
made by millers in their Chicago connec- 
tions. Several brokers who have not 
handled soft wheat flour heretofore have 
in turn taken on such accounts. 

An eastern shipper who bought 10,000 
bus yellow corn here last April sold it 
recently at 42c bu profit. It was bought 
for July shipment, and there was more 
profit in reselling than shipping. 

Two. Board of Trade memberships 
have sold within a week at $9,050, the 
highest on record, but there are no more 
to be had at less than $9,500 to $10,000. 
There are few offers, even at the latter 
figure. 

Paul Schulze, president of the Schulze 
Baking Co., who with his family has been 
in the West since the news was received 
of the death of his son Walter in Ger- 
many following an aviation flight, has re- 
turned to Chicago. 

Pie bakers advanced prices of pies 
3@5c Aug. 4. Apple and peach pies are 
now 30c, blueberry and cherry 40c, and 
red raspberry 60c. Restaurants and pie 
stands make six and seven cuts to a pie, 
getting 10c per cut. 

It would be possible right now for any 
one so interested to purchase or make 
a long-time lease on two or three flour- 
blending plants in Chicago that are not 
in operation. One that has heretofore 
enjoyed a very successful business is un- 
derstood to be for sale, 

Farm reserves of oats Aug. 1, as com- 
piled by Clement Curtis, were 91,000,000 
bus, against 80,500,000 last year and 47,- 
834,000 two years ago. Taking the crop 
of 1,309,000,000 bus, the supply outside 
of the visible is 1,400,000,000 bus, or 219,- 
000,000 less than last year and 240,000,000 
short of two years ago. 

Trading in rye has enlarged and prices 
moved within a wide range, having a 
good advance and a break. Most all the 
cash business has been in the way of 
sending the grain to store, fresh arrivals 
being bought at August price to lc un- 
der. Duluth and Minneapolis have large 
stocks of rye, and are underselling other 
points. 

The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry held a 
one day’s meeting at the Hotel Sherman, 
Tuesday, to consider important matters. 
Among those present were George S. 
Ward, president, New York City, H. 
Stude, Houston, Texas, Gordon Smith, 
Mobile, Ala., and Edward Strain, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

Clement B. Stern, who was long en- 
gaged in milling in Milwaukee but of 
late residing in Los Angeles, Cal., was 
here Tuesday on his way to Buffalo and 
other points. Mr. Stern, with his son, has 
been on an extended motoring trip from 
his home to Milwaukee, and will return 
by way of Minneapolis and the north 
Pacific coast. 

Corn futures broke 18@20c from the 
high point Tuesday to the low point Sat- 
urday. Breaking of the drouth in the 
middle of the week, combined with nu- 
merous reports from Washington about 
the efforts being made by President Wil- 
son and Congress to reduce the high cost 
of living, was responsible. At the ex- 
treme decline, Saturday, liberal buying 
for export was on, the first in months. 





The War Trade Board has announced 
for the information of exporters in the 
United States, that the regulations re- 
stricting the importation of foodstuffs 
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into Newfoundland, including the regula- 
tion of Nov. 26, 1918, have been canceled. 
The foregoing relaxation, however, does 
not apply to the importation of wheat 
flour, the regulations covering the im- 
portation of which still remain in effect. 
fect. 





WISCONSIN 

MitwavuKkee, Wis., Aug. 2.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
9,200 this week, representing 51 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 12,000, or 67 
per cent, last week. A year ago, mills 
with a capacity of 16,000 bbls turned 
out 9,500, or 56 per cent. The rye flour 
production for the week was 4,000 bbls, 
compared with 4,820 last week and 3,800 
last year. 
* x 

Millers reported a good business in 
flour, and fair sales were made, both for 
spot and deferred shipment. Inquiry 
showed a decided improvement, and mill- 
ers are looking for a brisk trade. Ship- 
ping directions came in freely. Quota- 
tions were made on old and new flour at 
$12.10@12.50 for spring wheat patents 
in cotton 1/’s. 

There was an improved demand for 
straight; bakers were in the market, and 
fair sales were made. Quotations were 
$11.60@11.75, in cotton 1/,’s. 

Demand for clears improved and mills 
made some good sales this week. They 
have plenty of loading orders, and the 
flour is moving out rapidly. Prices were 
quoted at $9.50@9.60, in cotton ¥’s. 

Offerings of southwestern patents were 
free, and there was moderate buying by 
bakers and grocers. Jobbers report a 
satisfactory business, and have fair stocks 
on hand. Prices were quoted at $10.25@ 
10.40, in jute. 

Rye flour steady, with demand pick- 
ing up. Buyers are now making in- 
quiries, and millers anticipate a_ brisk 
trade shortly. Offerings of new rye are 
now available, and prospects are for a 
liberal run the next week or 10 days. 
There was more inquiry from the East 
and the Southwest, and mills made fair 
bookings. State and local business im- 
proved. Quotations were made at $8.90 
@10.45 for pure white, $8@8.80 for 
straight and $6.05@$6.25 for dark, in 
cotton 1,’s. 

Demand for corn flour was slow; mills 
are operating lightly, having sufficient on 
hand to meet requirements. Corn meal 
was slow of sale, and there was no im- 
provement in the demand for grits. Mill- 
ers quote corn flour at $5, corn meal at 
$4.85 and grits at $4.85, in 100-lb jutes. 

* * 


Millfeed was in good demand, with of- 
ferings more free from country mills for 
August-September shipment. Shippers 
have been good buyers on the way up, 
but were willing to sell more freely the 
latter days of the week, as the edge ap- 
pears to be off bran prices. Middlings 


held strong and the premium widened, 
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A Stand of Dart’s Imperial (Australian) Wheat on the Stanley Field Near Stockton, Cal. 


being $12 over bran. Oil meal advanced 
and is quoted at $92.50 ton. There were 
more liberal offerings from the South- 
west, and prices are off about $1 ton 
from the high price early in the week. 
Eastern demand was good early, but lat- 
er buyers held off as offerings became 
more liberal. Mills are sold ahead, and 
most of the feed for prompt shipment 
is in the hands of brokers. 


NOTES 


The Casco Milling & Elevator Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $40,000, to 
finance its business and provide further 
expansion. 

The Oconto Milling Co. is completing 
the work of equipping its new plant and 
expects to begin production of flour and 
manufacture of feed by Aug. 15. 

The former Konrad Bros. & Werner 
malting plant and elevator at Hartford 
has been purchased by the Hartford Co- 
Operative Co., which will convert it into 
a general grain elevator, flour, feed and 
produce warehouse. 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for the month of July was 48,800 
bbls, compared with 28,000 in June and 
15,000 in July, 1918. The rye flour pro- 
duction for July was 17,340 bbls, against 
20,600 in June and 12,500 in July, 1918. 

Johnstone & Templeton, grain commis- 
sion, Milwaukee, have incorporated as the 
Johnstone-Templeton Co. The capital 
stock is $60,000. The ownership remains 
the same, the stockholders and officers 


being A. L. Johnstone and A. R. and H. 
J. Templeton. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
and Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
have designated a joint committee to 
make a study of the mail service to and 
from Milwaukee and co-operate with the 
postmaster at Milwaukee in remedying 
defects and strengthening the service. 

The Door County Seed Co., Sturgeon 
Bay, has disposed of its elevator, ware- 
house and office building to the Farmers’ 
Co., of Sturgeon Bay. The property will 
be used for the storage of grain only. 
The Farmers’ Co. maintains a separate 
warehouse for its flour, feed and seed 
business. 

C. L. Warren and C. H. Beadle, of 
Juneau, have formed a partnership to en- 
gage in the flour and feed milling busi- 
ness at Beaver Dam. A suitable building, 
equipped with a full complement of new 
machinery, will be ready to commence 
about Oct. 1. Mr. Warren was formely 
owner and manager of the Juneau Roller 
mills, now operated by A. A. Nowak. 

Organization of a new freight and pas- 
senger steamship line between Milwaukee, 
Chicago and Michigan City, Ind., is 
progressing, and service is expected to 
begin during the early part of August. 
The new corporation will operate three 
boats and for the present will carry only 
break-bulk freight. The capital stock 
is $325,000, of which Milwaukee shippers 
and receivers already have subscribed for 
more than $30,000. It is estimated that 














Harvesting Sperry No. 1 (Bunyip) Wheat Near Stockton, San Joaquin County, Cal. 



































Milwaukee shippers will save five or six 
days from the time consumed by rail 
transportation through the congested Chi- 
cago terminal. 

H. N. Wuson. 





Successful California Wheat 

San Francisco, Car., Aug. 2.—Judged 
by the record of 18 sacks to the acre it 
made on R. J. Stanley’s 70-acre field on 
the Sonora road between Stockton and 
Farmington, Dart’s imperial wheat prom- 
ises to be another Australian variety that 
will become a factor in California. 

Had it not been for the hot winds late 
in the growing season, this wheat would 
surely have made considerably better 
than 20 sacks to the acre, probably near- 
er 25. 

Stanley’s experience with this wheat 
confirms the conclusion the agricultural 
department of the Sperry Flour Co. had 
already reached, that this Dart’s imperial . 
was one of the three best of the 29 Aus- 
tralian varieties purchased for experi- 
mental purposes from the Australian ex- 
hibit at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. 

This type, which is also known as Sper- 
ry No. 8, matures about 10 days earlier 
than early baart or bunyip, and about 
the same time as white Australia and 
club. R. C. Mason. 





Shortage of Horses in France 

The numbers of horses in France on 
Dec. 31 of the years 1913, 1914, 1915, 
1916, according to the statistics of the 
French ministry of agriculture, were as 
follows: 1913, 322,080; 1914, 2,205,192; 
1915, 2,209,191; 1916, 2,245,630. 

These data show a decrease of 1,016,888 
animals, or 311, per cent, from 1913 to 
1914. There apparently was an increase 
of 40,438 animals, or about 2 per cent, 
from 1914 to 1916. Statistics showing the 
number of horses in France since 1916 
are not available at the present time. 

While there is no doubt that there is 
a shortage of horses, as evidenced by the 
high prices for which animals suitable for 
work purposes are selling, and that a 
greater number could be used to good 
advantage, it is doubtful whether the 
shortage is great enough to interfere very 
materially with agricultural production. 
Cattle, both oxen and cows, are being 
used extensively for work purposes, espe- 
cially in the central and southern sections. 
Army horses and mules are being sold to 
civilians, and it is estimated that from 
700,000 to 900,000 eventually will be re- 
turned from the various armies. The 
farm tractor also is being used to a 
greater extent than before the war. 





New South Wales will assist farmers 
who have suffered severe loss through bad 
seasons, and are in need of help to avert 
ruin, by advances of orders for hay, fer- 
tilizers and other agricultural essentials, 
the aid to be limited to £100 for each in- 
dividual. 
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THE EXPORTATION OF WHEAT 


In view of the heavy movement of 
wheat from this section, being taken on 
direct bids to country elevators by lead- 
ing export firms and for sale to the 
Grain Corporation, millers feel that they 
are being discriminated against, and that 
the movement of wheat rather than flour 
for export is being favored, the same as 
last year. This procedure is regarded as 
an infringement of, and failure to kee 
faith with, the provision of the Lever bill, 
which specified that “preference shall be 
given to the exportation of flour, except 
when the public interest would, in the 
ag or of the President, be injurious- 
'y affected thereby.” 

The movement of wheat for export has 
been of such volume that congestion is 
reported at seaboard, and an embargo 
was issued this week against further 
shipments of wheat to New York. Mill- 
ers are already fearful that their experi- 
ence of last year in having the wheat 
shipped away from the mills may be re- 
peated, with the same disastrous results. 

It is easily understood why soft wheat 
is being taken for export rather than 
that from any other section. Soft wheat 
has been the only wheat selling at the 
guaranteed price. The movement of this 
wheat from the country not only endan- 
gers the wheat supplies of the mill but 
will tend to force what soft wheat is left 
to a premium, thereby nullifying what- 
ever advantage soft wheat millers now 
enjoy from this source. 

Soft wheat millers figure that there 
should be quite an advantage accrue to 
them if premiums on hard wheat continue 
for any period of time. The lower price 
should stimulate the consumption of soft 
wheat flour and should lead to its use by 
bakers for blending with higher-priced 
hard wheat flours. 

Millers have importuned the Grain 
Corporation to buy flour instead of 
wheat, in accord with the spirit and in- 
tent of the Lever bill, but so far their 
efforts have been unavailing. The flour 
department of the Grain Corporation, 
according to reports, states that it is 
aware of the situation and understands 
the need of business by the mills, but 
beyond this gives little or no satisfaction. 

It is difficult for millers to see how the 
exportation of flour rather than wheat 
would injuriously affect public interest. 
It does not appeal to them as the right 
kind of co-operation with the United 
States government in its effort to reduce 
the high cost of living. The high price 
of millfeed has a very direct bearing on 
the high cost of living. With greater 
production of feed, lower feed prices 
should prevail, and these should find re- 
flection in many other articles of food. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output by mills represented at 
Toledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending Aug. 
2 was 40,000, or 83 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 36,090, or 75. per cent, 
last week, 27,560, or 57 per cent, a year 
ago, 3,500, or 7 per cent, two years ago, 
and 32,200, or 67 per cent, three years 
ago. 

Millers are anxious to get their mills 
into full-time operation, Put there ap- 
pears to be no certainty of maintaining 

production without purchases by the 
Grain Corporation for export. ence, 
perhaps the most outstanding need of 
the soft wheat milling business at the 
moment is export buying by the Grain 
Corporation, In pre-war times the opera- 


tion of the mills was always materially 
helped just at this time by their regular 
export business. 

As to the volume of domestic business 
which has been done, the experience of 
the millers is somewhat varied. Some few 
mills report rather satisfactory business, 
but they are believed to be the exceptions 
to the general rule. Most mills feel the 
need of more business than is available 
from their domestic markets. The most 
favored mills probably do not have more 
than 30 days’ operation booked ahead. 

The demand for millfeed, particularly 
middlings, shows no let-up, and prices 
are well maintained, with a tendency to 
advance. With corn selling at present 
prices, millers do not regard millfeed 
prices as being too high, but feel that in- 
creased production might furnish some 
relief. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Eight mills in Ohio, Indiana and Mich- 
igan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 58,560 bbls, 
for the week ending Aug. 2 made 44,332, 
or 75 per cent of capacity, compared with 
56,794, or 78 per cent, last week, by 10 
mills of 72,960 bbls capacity. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Most of the week the weather was 
sizzling hot. Toward the end there were 
local rains, reported not to be general 
in character. The extremely hot weather 
was regarded as unfavorable for corn at 
its present stage of growth. Following 
the rains the weather moderated some- 
what, and was cooler and more favor- 
able. There still remains a great deal of 
wheat to be threshed. Threshing seems 
to have progressed rather slowly in some 
sections this year, and it is difficult to ac- 
count for this slowness by the interrup- 
tions due to rain. 

Wheat is of variable quality and yield 
all through this section, and is not com- 
ing up to earlier expectations. Some be- 
lieve that the poorest wheat is being mar- 
keted first. Many farmers believe that 
they can get more money later, and prob- 
ably are holding back their best wheat. 
There is very little No. 1; most of it 
grades No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4, some be- 
ing fit only for chicken feed. 


TO STABILIZE LABOR 


The National Milling Co., Toledo, has 
adopted a practice in its mill which 
promises to be a great labor stabilizer. 
To all mill hands who have been in the 
employ of the company for six months, 
$1 extra is paid every week; $2 extra to 
those who have been employed 12 months 
and $8 extra to those who have been em- 
ployed five years or more. The scale of 
—— paid by the mill is relatively high, 
and the work is in eight-hour shifts. 


OUTSIDE FLOUR PRICES 


Spring and Kansas new-crop flours 
have been working steadily to higher 
levels, and at the same time the range 
has been widening somewhat. Old-crop 
spring wheat bakers patent is quoted 
from $12.50 up, and new-crop spring 
around $12.25, 98’s, f.o.b. Toledo. 

Kansas new-crop 95 per cent flour is 
quoted all the way from $11 to $11.75, 
98’s, f.o.b. Toledo rate points. While 
bakers have their supplies more or less 
taken care of until Sept. 1, there will 
probably be some further buying during 
August. 

NOTES 


Walter L. Haskell, of the Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was 
here this week on his way east on a 
motor trip. 

Some mills are finding the opening of 
new flour accounts made easy if they 
will agree to ship a certain quantity of 
middlings with the flour. More business 
is — volunteered on this basis than 
usual, 
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T. A. Linfitt, sales-manager, and W. S. 
McClintic, travelling sales representative, 
Leavenworth (Kansas) M Co., were 
in Toledo and other Ohio points this week. 
Mr. Linfitt has been in section some 
time completing his selling organization. 
R. C. McCrae will represent the com- 
pany in northern Ohio. 


Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
expects to attend the meeting of the ad- 
visory committee to the Wheat Director 
which has been called at New York Aug. 
7. The change in the situation caused by 
the reduction in the crop is supposed to 
call for an entire reconsideration of pol- 
icy to obtain on the crop. 


One Toledo miller reports having re- 
ceived this week several cars of wheat 
shipped in steel gondola cars with hop- 
per bottoms. The wheat was covered 
with sheet metal, and received in good 
condition. Several shippers have had re- 
course to shipping wheat in these gon- 
dola cars, some covering the wheat with 
tarpaulin. 





INDIANA 

Inptanapouis, Inp., Aug. 2.—Buyers of 
flour showed more interest this week, and 
orders were larger than at any time since 
millers began work on the 1919 crop. Job- 
bers likewise report the trade generally 
in more of a mood to purchase. The feel- 
ing now prevails in this territory that no 
decided lowering of prices is in sight for 
some time, and that purchases may be 
made and business done without any 
great danger of loss through a rapidly 
falling market. 

Persons connected with the industry in 
this state believe further betterment may 
be expected, since the Grain Corporation 
is coming into the market for flour, as 
announced a few days ago in a request 
for bids. Several local millers are pre- 
paring to submit offers, also those of 
other cities in Indiana. 

The output of Indianapolis mills, with 
a capacity of 22,800 bbls, was 5,965 this 
week, compared with 6,479 last week, 
6,593 last year, and 3,810 in 1917. Stocks 
in store, 5,513 bbls, only a slight increase 
over the amount on hand when milling 
of the new crop began. Soft winter pat- 
ents are being offered at $10@10.70 bbl, 
98-lb cotton basis, in car lots; hard win- 
ter patents at $10.20@10.90 and hard 
spring patents at $11.50@12.40. 

Millfeed is not being quoted by many 
local firms, as they have none for im- 
mediate shipment. Few, if any, could 
supply car lots at the present time. 

In the corn-milling industry, the de- 
mand has been only fair. The light sales 
were attributed to the prevailing high 
quotations, due to the rising prices of 
corn. With the recent break that came in 
the market the last of the week, some im- 
provement is expected. Grits and cream 
meal are being quoted in Indianapolis for 
shipment at $4.80 per 100 Ibs, sacks in- 
cluded, and corn flour and hominy are 
offered at $4.85. Hominy feed is quoted 
at $70.90 ton, bulk, and $73.90 sacked. 

Inspections of grain for the week and 
stocks in store, in bushels, as compiled by 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade: 


INSPECTIONS 

In Out 

WME cbc cess r ces cegecs 1,315,000 54,000 
COE. ceccenveccnessctove 124,000 80,000 
CRED occ vcvdvesresecssece 484,000 79,000 
BRNO cbbcevesecciecssovee eer 
PEE. ce hetbbivosicersas pt ee ee es 

STOCKS IN STORE 

Date— Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Aug. 2, 1919.. 554,290 466,400 125,530 15,290 
Aug. 3, 1918.. 227,780 850,740 95,930 4,810 
Aug. 4, 1917.. 55,500 405,520 26,730 1,000 


Although receipts of new wheat were 
not heavy immediately after the begin- 
ning of the present threshing season in 
this territory, there was a decided spurt 
the latter part of July. Total car arrivals 
were 2,415, against 1,949 in July, 1918. 
The previous high record here was in 
August, 1918, when 2,191 cars were in- 
spected. 


INDIANA WEATHER AND CROPS 


Every weather station in the state re- 
ported rain the latter part of the week. 
In most instances it fell where it was 
most needed, corn especially being bene- 
fited. 

Previous to that time, considerable 
———— had been done by drouth. Charles 
B. Riley, secretary of the Indiana Mill- 
ers’ Association and the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association, places the loss at 
10 to 20 per cent, his estimate being 
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based on reports from members of the 
organizations he represents. 

m ranges generally from four to 
six feet high, and is silking in most 
places. During the early days of the 
week it rolled extensively. With the later 
rains, and in case more moisture comes 
at ph times, it is expected that a 
partial recovery will be made, oe 
some of the loss, especially on uplands, 
is irreparable. 

In the central region, where the new 
oats crop has been threshed and market- 
ed, the grain has tested lighter than 
usual, in some instances weighing but 22 
@36 lbs per bu. Shriveling of the grain 
is attributed to the hot, dry period when 
the crop was in the milk stage. 

Threshing of wheat is nearing comple- 
tion in the central and southern parts of 
the state. In the northern section it is 
progressing steadily, with the quality and 
yield only fair, though more places than 
early in the season are reporting good 
quality. Millers have reported the flour 
good that is made from it, although it 
takes more wheat and more care in mill- 
ing to produce the usual high standard. 


FINANCING THE WHEAT CROP 


Demand for money for financing In- 
diana’s 1919 wheat crop has been much 
smaller than last year, according to In- 
dianapolis bankers, due to the excellent 
financial condition of the smaller banks 
and farmers in general. Entrance of 
Hoosier country banks into the market 
this week for commercial paper reflects 
their good standing. Usually at this time 
of the year these banks have to call on 
the larger institutions for extensive aid 
in the movement of grain. 

NOTES 

Joseph Obergfell, international secre- 
tary of the Brewery, Cereal Flour, and 
Soft Drink Workers’ Union, has been at 
Evansville this week trying to settle a 
strike at the plant of Mead, Johnson & 
Co., corn products manufacturers. The 
employees have been out for more than 
a month, demanding an increase in wages 
and a closed shop. 

The first figures received in Shelby 
County from a field of wheat planted 
with seed that had been treated with hot 
water last year sustain the theory that 
the treatment is of great value in elim- 
inating disease and weaker plants, and 
thus increasing the yield. On the farm 
of William Cochran, a field of the tréated 
wheat produced an average of 37 bus per 
acre. An adjoining field, which had not 
been treated, produced 21. The wheat of 
the treated field graded No. 1. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Aug. 2.—Southeast- 
ern flour mills continue to book a large 
volume of orders for soft winter wheat 
flour. Though aggregate sales this week 
were not as large as last, they continued 
much larger than the capacity of the 
mills. 

Mills are now indifferent to booking 
more orders, as they have about as much 
business as they can handle in 60 days. 
Specifications are very satisfactory, with 
shipments running well up to production. 

Practically no change was noted in 
prices, quotations being as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patents, 98 
Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$10.80@11.30; standard or regular pat- 
ents, $10.40@10.70; 100 per cent flour, 
$10.20@ 10.40. 

Rehandlers report routine demand for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours. Bakers 
are not manifesting great interest at 
present. Quotations for new flours for 
early shipment: hard winter wheat pat- 
ents, 98 lbs, jute, delivered at Nashville, 
$11.10@11.35; spring wheat patents, 
$11.35@11.45. 

The demand for millfeed continues in 
excess of the supply, due to the high 
price of corn. Most of the mills are 
oversold on wheat bran and middlings. 
Quotations at the close: wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, per ton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $40@45; mixed feed, $51@57; 
standard middlings or shorts, $55@60, 


OUTLOOK FOR LOCAL WHEAT 
Receipts of wheat have increased, but 
the movement continues to run below pre- 
vious expectations. Farmers in Tennes- 
see and Kentucky are now about through 
threshing, and it is believed many are 
inclined ‘to hold their grain for develop- 
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ments. Prices are firm. The production 
on 966,000 acres seeded to wheat in Ten- 
nessee this year is estimated at 7,000,000 
bus, or over 2,000,000 less than was pre- 
dicted 90 days ago. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 201,270 bbls, showed an 
output for the week of 138,313, or 68.7 
per cent of capacity, compared with 140,- 
508 bbls and 61.1 per cent last week, 71 
per cent the same week in 1918, 44.8 in 
1917, 77.9 in 1916, 66.1 in 1915, 75.2 in 
1914, 64.7 in 1913, and 57.3 in 1912. 


CORN TRADE 


The demand for corn meal continues 
slow, though some slight increase was 
noted in business. Consumption con- 
tinues far below-normal. Quotations: 
bolted meal, sacked, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River, $4.50@4.60; plain meal, $4.40 
(@4.50. 

Southeastern corn mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 126,000 bus of meal, showed an 
output for the week of 28,237, or 22.4 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 25,049 
bus and 16 per cent last week. 


NOTES 

The Oakfield Milling & Ginning Co., 
with $5,000 capital, has been incorporated 
at Jackson, Tenn., by L. D. Johnson and 
others, and will have a grist mill installed. 

The flour mills of N. L. Mansfield and 
a grain warehouse of the H. P. Wayne 
Co., Delrose, Tenn., burned this week, 
causing a loss estimated at $20,000, which 
included several thousand bushels of 
wheat. 

JouHn Lerper. 





British Export Embargoes 

According to a cablegram from the 
\merican consul general at London to 
the Department of State, under date of 
July 9, the following articles which have 
heretofore’ been prohibited from being 
exported from the United Kingdom have 
now been removed from the embargo list 
ind may be exported to all destinations: 
wet, salted cattle hides; leather, except 
chamois, skivers, and seal; fresh vege- 
tables of all kinds. Potash salts and mix- 
tures thereof not otherwise prohibited, 
previously prohibited to all non-British 
destinations, have also been removed. 
The following articles have been placed 
on the embargo list: British and Irish 
cattle, hides, and fresh tomatoes. 
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Millers reported a good demand from 
all sections for both hard and soft wheat 
flour, a number claiming they are 
swamped with business and are grinding 
to capacity. Stocks in buyers’ hands are 
still at low ebb, and a brisk demand is 
expected for some time. New wheat is 
coming forward freely, and the flour out- 
put has increased materially. There is 
very little old wheat flour on the mar- 
ket. Prices were firmly maintained, but 
there was little or no demand for this 
class of flour. 

Considerable interest was taken in the 
announcement that the Grain Corpora- 
tion will be in the market again Aug. 
5, although all mills have made sufficient 
domestic bookings to take care of their 
output for the next 30 to 60 days. New 
hard wheat fancy patent is nominally 
quoted at $10.30@10.60, jute; new soft 
wheat 95 per cent, $9.30@9.50, and 100 
per cent $9.10@9.25, bulk. 

Business has been active among coun- 
try mills grinding strictly soft wheat 
flour, and the maximum capacity was 
closely approached in production. All 
reported an urgent demand from south- 
ern markets, and many are sold up for 
the next 60 days. Buyers were in the 
market for both immediate and deferred 
shipment. 

Rye flour prices were easier, with hold- 
ers anxious to sell. Fancy 
quoted at $8.95, medium dark 8, extra 
dark $6.70, and rye meal $7.25, all in 
jute. 

The local market was fairly active all 
week, with free sales of soft wheat flour, 
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and also a better demand for hard wheat. 
Old-wheat flours were scarce and in lim- 
ited request. The bulk of the business 
done consisted of fair-sized sales of new 
soft wheat flour. 
ca 

Wheat feed was offered more freely at 
lower prices for August and September 
shipment, but spot and prompt deliveries 
light. There was a somewhat easier tone 
to the market, while demand was not as 
urgent as recently. Hard bran was of- 
fered at $41 and.gray middlings at $57, 
while bids of $41.40@43.80 for September 
bran were also reported. Soft bran sold 
at $44, mixed feed at $55, and middlings 
at $60.50. No. 1 alfalfa meal sold at 
$34, and oat feed at $26.80. Whole- 
ground barley feed was offered at $63.50. 


THRESHING RETURNS 


Threshing of the wheat crop is about 
completed, and the average yield is esti- 
mated at 16 to 18 bus per acre, although 
reports vary as to yield and quality. The 
quality in most sections is fairly satis- 
factory, but the yield has proven disap- 
pointing. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Threshing almost completed; av- 
erage yield about 18 bus...Mixed, some 
good, average fair, but differs widely as 
to yield and quality...Threshing com- 
pleted; average yield, 15 bus. ..Threshing 
nearly completed... Yield will average 14 
to 15 bus... Very unsatisfactory, both as 
to yield and quality...Threshing returns 
less than anticipated...Just about com- 
pleted threshing; quality satisfactory; 
average yield 16 to 17 bus...Threshing 
about completed, and final outturn will 
average about 18 bus, against 25 earlier 
expectations... About 60 per cent nor- 
mal crop, and grade very light...17 to 
18 bus average yield. 
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Mills included in the above reports are: 


Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill, 
H. C, Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 
Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co, 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, IIl. 

Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill, 
Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph. H, Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, IIl. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo, 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Falion, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
The output of St. Louis mills, with a. 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for the 
week ending Aug. 2, with comparisons, 
was as follows: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
ee TORE 6 NS ade.s co ceneeed 30,100 60 
Last week ......... oe tacé Beane 50 
BO GUD 6sé ects ver ecdsus’ 39,800 79 
TWO YOATS GHO .ccicccicvee 30,800 61 


The output of outside mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the prod- 
uct of which is sold from St. Louis, was 
as follows: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 

i. a BPR re eee 50,400 65 
ea Peer 43,400 56 
WORF GEO. sccediccvscdvccer 58,200 75 
TWO YOATR BHO oo ccsiisvicrss 36,500 47 

NOTES 
Charles F. Rock, attorney-in-fact, 


Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, was on 
’change this week. 

James C. Wilson, secretary of the 
Alco Feed Mills, Atlantic, Ga., was in 
St. Louis this week buying machinery 
for his company’s plant. 

L. E. Bowmann, of the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., was in St. 
Louis this week, calling on the macaroni 
trade and the large bakers. 

Philips Rothrock, who contemplated 
going into the grain business July 31, has 
decided to remain in the government 
service as grain supervisor for the De- 
partment of Agriculture in St. Louis. 

Bert H. Lang, of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis, announced this week that 
the dealers’ agreement providing for cer- 
tain weekly storage payments on wheat 
is now in effect with those who hold the 
agreement. 

Louis A. Valier, representing St. Louis 
millers, and George S. Milnor, represent- 
ing Illinois and part of Indiana on the 
Millers’ Advisory Committee to Julius H. 
Barnes, have received notice of a confer- ~ 
ence to be held in New York Aug. 7. 
Bert H. Lang, St. Louis, second vice- 
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resident of the Grain Corporation, will 
me attend the conference. 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 18,642 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis for July, 1919. Stocks of flour 
Aug. 1, 1919, 50,360 bbls, compared with 
64,000 on July 1, 1919, and 37,790 on 
Aug. 1, 1918. 

Total receipts of flour at St. Louis for 
July, 249,090 bbls, compared with 194,- 
940 for the same month last year; re- 
pa Seg of wheat, 8,277,964 bus, compared 

8,613,101; corn, 1,078,978, compared 
with 1,487,556; oats, 2,464,000, compared 
with 2,847,125. Shipments during July: 
flour, 271,260 bbls, compared with 234,840 
last year; wheat, 1,874,060 bus, com- 
pared with 2,971,540; corn, 1,065,030, 
compared with 836,910; oats, 1,914,490, 
compared with 2,288,990. 





British Foreign Trade 

The American consul general at Lon- 
don has reported to the department of 
state the following figures on the foreign 
= of the United Kingdom: 

an oe with the total foreign trade 
in 1913, the last complete pre-war year, 
there was an increase in 1918 of $2,166,- 
527,198 (or nearly 32 per cent) to $8,996,- 
927,920. Imports rose by $2,679,413,646 
in 1913 to $6,420,461,253 in 1918; exports 
declined by $130,287,027 to $2,425,819,171, 
and re-exports by $382,599,421 to $150,- 
647,496, the percentage of increase in im- 
ports being approximately 140 per cent, 
while the fall in exports and re-exports 
was 5 per cent and 71 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

Contrasted with the returns for 1917, 
imports last year rose by $1,241,903,848, 
exports by $11,433,083, while re-exports 
dropped by $187,437,868, the figures for 
1917 showing total imports valued at $5,- 
178,757,405, exports at $2,565,033,584, and 
re-exports $339,085,364. 

For the year 1918, in imports of food, 
drink and tobacco, meat rose by $340,- 
000,000, non-dutiable food by $160,000,- 
000, dutiable food by $99,000,000, and to- 
bacco by $70,000,000, but grain and flour 
decreased by $99,000,000. In raw mate- 
rials an increase of $360,413,910 occurred, 
of which oil seeds, nuts, oils, fats, and 
gums rose by $195,000,000 and raw cot- 
ton by $190,000,000. Small increases oc- 
curred in wood and timber, and hides and 
undressed skins. On the other hand, im- 
ports of raw wool fell by $60,000,000, 
while under the heading of “miscellaneous 
materials” a decrease of $40,000,000 ap- 
peared. 

In exports there were decreases in 
grain and flour, meat and other food and 
drink, tobacco alone showing a slight rise. 
The total fall exceeded $19,000,000. Of 
ray materials the value declined by over 
$30,000,000 to $296,069,027, the chief de- 
creases being due to smaller exports of 
oil seeds, fats, and gums, which dropped 
$25,000,000, and wool, which fell $7,- 
000,000. 





Civil Service Opportunities 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an open competitive 
examination for assistant in grain stand- 
ardization, for both men and women, on 
Aug. 20, 1919. Five vacancies in the 
Bureau of Markets, Department of Agri- 
culture, for duty in Washington, D. C., 
or in the field, at salaries ranging from 
$900 to $1,800 a year, and in positions re- 
quiring similar qualifications, will be 

lled from this examination, unless it is 
found in the interest of the service to fill 
any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, 
or promotion. 

rtification to vacancies paying more 
than $1,200 a year will ordinarily be made 
only from those showing more than the 
minimum requirements in education or 
experience, or both. Certification to va- 
cancies paying — than $1,500 a year 
will be made only from those - showing 
considerably more than the minimum re- 
quirements and attaining high average 
percentages in the examination. 

The duties of the position will be to 
assist in conducting investigations, both 
in the laboratory and in the field, and 
collecting data which will aid in the 
establishment and revision of federal 
grades for grain, including information 





rtaining roduction, harvesting, 

ndling, ‘onat ng, grading, and stor- 
ing. 
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Flour market conditions improved this 
week, as buyers, finally realizing that the 
market had at least partially gotten away 
from them, raised their ideas as to prices 
and were willing to bid higher than the 
previous week. Some mills also being 
inclined to reduce prices, brought buyers 
and sellers sufficiently close together to 
effect fair sales. 

The principal increase in demand was 
for spring wheat flours, mostly for Sep- 
tember shipment, of which the total sales 
amounted to upward of 200,000 bbls. It 
seems quite certain that the bulk of them 
were made at $11.75, jute, or 25c bbl 
below the low end of the general range 
of prices. 

These sales probably account for the 
fact that some mills in the Southwest 
have wired their representatives here to 
the effect that large lots of flour were 
being sold at about $11.60 bbl. They 
apparently assumed these were all Kan- 
sas flours, while the fact was that sales 
of such flours were only made in com- 
paratively small lots. 

Buyers of any kind of flour at present 
are none too keen to make purchases. 
They are in the main in a fair position 
to hold off a while longer, and are taking 
advantage of it. Almost every day 
something occurs which makes them think 
there may be some action taken in view 
of the great and growing clamor for a 
reduction in food prices. 

In this connection, also, Julius Barnes 
on Wednesday had an hour’s conference 
with the President, as a result of which 
he said that the latter would probably 
issue a statement shortly that would have 
a strong bearing on the situation and 
would be, as Mr. Barnes put it, “illumi- 
nating.” 

The announcement that, beginning 
Tuesday, Aug. 5, the Grain Corporation 
would be ready to receive regular weekly 
offers of straight wheat flour had a fur- 
ther good effect upon the trade. These 
purchases will be the first made under 
the newly appointed purchasing agent, 
F. O. Seaver. The fact that the Grain 
Corporation is again in the market will 


act as a general trade stimulant. Gen- 
eral quotations: spring fancy patent, 
$12.95@13.25; standard patent, $12@ 
12.50; first clear, $10@10.25; winter 
straight, $10@10.25; Kansas _ straight, 
$10.90@11.60; rye, $8.75@9.25,—all in 
jute. 


VAN BOSKERCKS ENLARGE OPERATIONS 


George W. Van Boskerck & Son have 
purchased the property of the old flour 
mill situated at New Market, N. J:, on 
the main line of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, which they are remodeling, putting 
in two new hydraulic water wheels and 
adding two additional stories on the 
building, besides erecting a warehouse to 
accommodate 10,000 bbls flour. They 
have organized as the Middlesex Milling 
Co. to run this plant. 

They find that, on account of the very 
large increase in their export business, 
they need this plant for their export re- 
quirements. They will have a capacity, 
combined milling and blending, of 900 
bbls a day. There is a direct siding to 
their plant from the main line of the 
Iehigh road, giving them access to New 
York inside of 12 hours. 

The plant will be in operation in Sep- 
tember, and they will then be in position 
to serve exporters quickly and economi- 
cally, and be able to furnish any package 
any exporter desires, in cereals and wheat 
products. 

T. M. Merritt, formerly connected with 


the General Trading Co., has joined 
forces with this concern. 


MARINE STRIKE ENDED 

The marine strike came to an end when 
the American Steamship Association and 
the United States Shipping Board grant- 
ed a 10 per cent increase in wages to 
the masters, mates and pilots, and the 
port of New York hummed with activity. 
It is estimated that more than 100 ves- 
sels, which had been held up pending a 
settlement of labor issues, cleared from 
New York, or made arrangements for 
sailing immediately. 

The eight-hour day in port was con- 
ceded to the engine-room crews, and the 
cooks and stewards. Furthermore, the 
members of these unions will draw more 
money for overtime in the future than in 
the past. The new rules are to remain 
in force until May 1, 1920. 


NOTES 


The Clyde and Mallory 
that they have resumed 
coastwise service. 

J. C. Osieck, of Amsterdam, Holland, 
who has been in this country some weeks, 
sailed for home today. 

The firm of La Sauce-Bissell & Co. was 
dissolved July 7, H. V. Loewi and Karl 
H. Bissell withdrawing, and W. G. La 
Sauce continuing in business under his 
own name. 

The French liner Chicago, which ar- 
rived here this week, was held up, with 
400 passengers on board, just outside 
Bordeaux, on account of a strike of the 
crew for better wine. In this particu- 
larly arid part of the desert in which we 
live, any kind would be quite acceptable. 

Samuel Hopkins, who for about 20 
years has been foreign freight agent for 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, has resigned 
that position to go with Barber & Co., 
steamship agents at 17 Battery Place, 
New York. Mr. Hopkins is one of the 
best known men in the American ship- 
ping world. 

The Federal Bureau of Markets has 
just completed the tabulations of figures 
obtained in a nation-wide cereal stock 
survey, made as of June 1. It shows 
that, with none of the 1919 crop consid- 
ered, the stock of wheat in the United 
States is nearly three times as large as it 
was on the same date last year. 

Prompt completion of the state barge 
canal terminals in New York in order 
that full advantage may be taken of the 
facilities offered by the canal is being 
urged by the Merchants’ Association. It 
appears that completion of these ter- 
minals is delayed by a dispute between 
the city and the state as to which shall 
pay for paving the streets leading to the 
terminals. 

Long and bitter are the complaints of 
many in the flour trade who have tried, 
by following the instructions of the Grain 
Corporation, to secure licenses to operate 
their business. An ordinary letter to the 
proper department in Washington seems 
to receive no attention, and so some have 
taken to using special delivery letters, 
for delivery of which a receipt is secured, 
and yet the result is the same. 


Among millers visiting New York this 
week were L. E. Moses, president Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; H. C. Steb- 
bins, president Red Wing (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co; S. A. Bennett, president and 
general manager Bennett Milling Co., 
Grafton, Ohio; Arthur S. Cain, sales- 
manager Wn. Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas; Kenneth L., Burns, man- 
ager Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., 
and Truman W. Brophy, Jr., secretary 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co, Chicago. 

P. A. S. Franklin, president Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co., has sailed 
for Liverpool. At the office of the com- 


lines report 
their regular 
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pany it was said Mr, Franklin had gone 
to Europe in connection with routine 
business of the line and to complete a 
trip of inspection interrupted some time 
ago because he was compelled to return 
here to take up with the board of di- 
rectors and stockholders of the company 
the offer of a British syndicate to pur- 
chase the British assets of the company. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 2.—Liberal sales 
of new hard winter patents for shipment 
this month were reported this week. Kan- 
sas flours, especially, were in demand, 
and several good-sized lots were sold to 
the trade here. Buyers are more desir- 
ous than ever to purchase, and mills able 
to quote a low price are getting a liberal 
amount of business. 

Sales of new Kansas hard wheat pat- 
ents were made at $11.05 bbl in jute 
for standard, and special short patents 
sold freely at $11.50 in jute. Shipment 
on some of this flour was made this week. 
Other Kansas mills are holding standard 
patents at $11.60@11.65 and special short 
at $11.85@12. 

There is not much inquiry for new soft 
winter wheat flours, although some at- 
tractive prices are being made by mill- 
ers’ agents. Patents are quoted at $10.70 
@11 bbl, in sacks, with straights at $10.40 
@10.75, but these prices bring only a 
moderate demand from the trade. Michi- 
gan soft winter flours, especially, are slow 
of sale, with agents reporting not even 
much of an inquiry. 

Only minor changes are reported in 
the market for corn products. Offerings 
are limited, and no difficulty is experi- 
enced in selling all that may be offered. 
There was some demand for corn meal 
for export to Porto Rico and South 
America, but none was obtainable and 
the prospective buyers were forced to go 
to other markets. The market closed 
strong, with no dispositions to shade 
prices. 

Oatmeal in good demand, even at the 
higher prices quoted. Offerings fair, but 
receivers are not pressing business, be- 
lieving that there will be a shortage soon, 
with increased demand and higher prices. 

NOTES 

Captain Edwin A. Thompson, M. C. 
Judge and H. L. Tuttle have become as- 
sociated with the new corporation of 
Thompson-Perkins, Inc., Chamber of 
Commerce, Boston, in the handling of 
flour and feeds. 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston on 
Aug. 1, according to the Chamber of 
Commerce, showed a decrease of less than 
1,000 bbls from the previous month. The 
amount held by jobbers and other dis- 
tributors was 32,110 bbls, compared with 
33,096 on July 1 and 13,410 a year ago. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuesrer, N. Y., Aug. 2.—Mills here 
ground 9,400 bbls flour this week, or 51 
per cent of capacity, compared with 9,- 
250 last week, or 50 per cent. Of this 
total, 8,300 bbls were spring and 1,100 
winter. 

There is no let-up in the inquiry for 
old hard wheat flour, and millers could 
sell considerably more than their reserves. 
However, little new wheat is expected 
here until late in the month, and the 
policy is to supply regular customers 
first. Some fair-sized sales have been 
booked, and one mill reports selling a 
500-bbl lot for early delivery. Bakers 
are buying in small lots, and jobbers and 
retailers have worked their reserves down 
to the minimum. 

From this it would naturally follow 
that, when the new crop comes in freely 
and prices reach a stable basis, there will 
be considerable activity. Meanwhile, 
prices are well sustained and there is no 
immediate prospect of much concession. 
As it is, prices for patents with some of 
the mills have worked 25c bbl higher, 
barely enough to cover the premium 
vem § on old wheat. 

Clears are moving freely, and some of 
the mills report that they are sold up for 
some time ahead. Bakers patent is also 
closely bought up, and none of the mills 
have much low-grade. Prices are firm at 
recent quotations. 

Although there has been considerable 
inquiry for prices on new-wheat flour, 
early fall delivery, none of the mills here 
have taken on any futures. Considerable 
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hard wheat has been contracted, but be- 
yond that no business has been done in 
new wheat. - 

There is a good deal of interest in the 
report that the government, in an effort 
to cut the high cost of living, may sell 
wheat at the world-price and make up 
the difference to the farmer. Just how 
the adjustment would come in for the 
miller who has already begun to handle 
the wheat on the basis authorized under 
the Lever act does not appear. 

Millers are not inclined to take this 
rumor very seriously, pointing out that, 
with the crop total slumping and the 
urgent demand in Europe for bread, the 
world-price may not be as low as some 
have anticipated. 

Principal quotations on hard wheat 
flour: spring patents, $18@13.25 bbl, cot- 
ton ¥%’s, car lots, Boston; local, $12.75; 
clear, $10@11, cotton 1%,’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $11.75; low-grade, $6.90@7, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

* Inquiry for soft winter wheat flour is 
fair, with prices a shade higher. Winter 
straights are quoted at $10.50@10.60, 
cotton ¥4’s, car lots, Boston; local, $12.25. 

The rye flour market is rather slow, 
but prices are well maintained. Best 
white brands are quoted at $9.25 bbl, cot- 
ton 14’s, car lots, Boston; western, local, 
white $10@10.50, medium $10, dark $9.50. 

Demand for feed is very strong and 
mills have little to offer except in the 
way of an equitable distribution among 
regular customers. Prices have advanced 
to the highest point of the season. Spring 
bran is quoted at $48@49.50 ton, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, $48@50; winter 
bran, mill door, $2.50 per 100 lbs; spring 
middlings, $58@59.50 ton, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $57@58; winter mid- 
dlings, $3.15 per 100 Ibs, mill door; rye 
feed, $48@50 ton, sacked, local. Corn 
meal steady. Feeding grade, $4.40@4.45 
per 100 lbs; table grade, $5. 

NOTES 

The capacity of the rye mill of the Van 
Vechten Milling Co. is being enlarged. 

Albert H. Case, treasurer of the Van 
Vechten Milling Co., who has been ill for 
several months, was down at the mill this 
W eek. 

The biggest yield of wheat reported in 
this section thus far was threshed on the 
farm of Victor Ormand, near Lima, and 
turned out 35 bus to the acre. 

T. W. Knapp. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., Aug. 2.—Flour was 
steadier and quiet this week, due to the 
late buying, which, having been sufficient 
to meet requirements for the next 60 
days, has robbed the market of much of 
its snap. Buyers are going slow, not only 
because the government is holding them 
down to small stocks, but because they 
don’t like the outlook, with the wheat 
crop of the country disappointing, the 
government getting rid of its army food 
surplus and Congress threatening to 
knock out the high cost of living. 

However, the trade thinks the mills 
are having the time of their lives, judg- 
ing by what they are paying for wheat 
and getting for flour and feed. For- 
merly, when feed advanced flour declined, 
but now they both advance and keep on 
doing it. Offerings were light, but pos- 
sibly only because the government will 
be in the market next week. 

Springs were unchanged and dull, 
short patents closing nominally at $12.50 
@12.75; long patents, $12@12.25; first 
clears, $9.75@10.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 
45c more in wood, or 30c less in bulk. 
Some brands were held above quotations, 
but fancy old 95 per cent grade sold at 
$12.25, cotton, with more to be had. Spot 
and tributary offerings were also in evi- 
dence and comparatively cheap. 

A few mills quoted new flour at 75c 
@$1 below their rates for old, but the 
trouble was that their rates for old were 
high enough to bring the cost of their 
new well up to the market for old and 
well over the price of new hard winter. 
A mill might offer old flour at $15 and 
new at $14, but that wouldn’t amount to 
anything if the market was $14 for old 
or $13 for a competing flour like new 
Kansas, 

New hard winter short patents at the 
close ranged nominally $11.50@11.75; 
long patents, $11@11.25; first clears, 
$8.75@9.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more 
in wood, or 30c less in bulk. Only a 





car-lot business seems to have been done 
and that at prices within the range of 
quotations. 

New soft winter patents closed nom- 
inally at $10.50@10.75; near-by straights, 
$9.75@10,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in 
wood, or 30c less in bulk. The West is 
pushing for business on patents, and ap- 
= to have the inside track as regards 

oth price and quality, Near-by straights 
were hard to move at $9.40@9.65, bulk, 
with top quality obtainable in instances 
at $9.50. Trading was small. 

City mills ran stronger on a mixture 
of half old and half new wheat, and ex- 
perienced an improvement in domestic 
trade. They made no change in flour, 
but advanced feed another $3@4 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 31,362 
bbls; destined for export, 16,874. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 91; number now in port, 50. 


The Terminal Shipping Co. is loading 
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William Winder Edmondson, head of 
the old established firm of J. A. Edmond- 
son & Son, wholesale grocers and flour, 
died suddenly of heart trouble July 29 
at his home in Roland Park, this city, 
aged 79. 

Davis & Gilchrist, Baltimore, with $20,- 
000 capital stock, to carry on a business 
in storage, wharfage, warehousing and 
forwarding, has been incorporated by J. 
Bannister Hall, Jr., James Piper and 
Francis J. Carey. 


The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., operat- 
ing the Patapsco Mills, will build, ad join- 
ing its new mill at Ellicott City, Md., a 
seven-story, 50x126, re-enforced concrete 
warehouse for its cereal department, and 
will also improve its millrace and water 
works. 

It is stated that the freight rate from 
North Atlantic ports to Germany, as an- 
nounced by the Shipping Board, is $1.50 
per 100 lbs, or 70c a cubic foot; from 
South Atlantic ports, $1.57 per 100 lbs, 





Frederick E. Roberts 





made his present connection. 





Frederick E. Roberts, of the flour firm of Cowing & Roberts, 
has spent about half a century in the flour business, 
merly connected with the old flour firms of Hughes, Hickox & 
Co. and Charles R. Hickox & Co., but about thirty-five years ago 
His business career covers about 
fifty years, and he has been a reader of and advertiser in The 
Northwestern Miller for the greater portion of that time. 


He was for- 








the Schildturn with 7,000 tons of flour 
for the British government. 

Exports from here this week included 
1,421 bbls flour and 731,654 bus grain— 
631,654 wheat, 50,000 oats and 50,000 
barley. 

Cars permitted for wheat as posted to- 
day, 3,541, which at 1,200 bus to the car 
indicates that 4,250,000 bus wheat are 
heading for Baltimore. 


Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 7, 
1918, to Aug. 2, 1919, 586,244 bus; year 
ago, 471,046. Range of prices this week, 
$2@2.12; last year, $1.55@2. 

At the prices at which they are buying 
wheat and selling flour and feed, it is 
absolutely certain that the mills in this 
part of the country are losing nothing. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Aug. 2, 391.457 bus; same 
period last year, 573,316. Range of prices 
this week, $1.95@2.36%4,; last year, $2 
@2.39. 

The flour quotations committee on 
*change for the month of August are 
Charles H. Dorsey, J. Murray Wharton 
and Lewis Blaustein; alternates, A. W. 
Mears, J. Ross Myers and William C. 
Scott. 


or 75c a cubic foot; from the Gulf ports, 
$1.65 per 100 lbs, or 80c a cubic foot. 

Visitors were R. L. Friedler, with Mor- 
row & Co., cereal products, New York; 
Robert C. Hill, manager Merchants’ Ex- 
change, Seattle, Wash; T. P. Williamson, 
with Samuel Knighton & Son, flour, 
Philadelphia; August Ferger, of the 
Ferger Grain Co., Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Mary Fell-Abbott, well known 
locally as the secretary-treasurer of H. 
C. Jones & Co., Inc., grain and hay com- 
mission, and who remained faithfully at 
her post while Colonel Jones was at the 
front, has left the firm and, with her 
husband, will make her future home in 
Paris, France. 

It is reported that the government yes- 
terday sold at Norfolk, Va., a lot of 100 
per cent flour and cereal products, rep- 
resenting an accumulation of stuff left 
over from the old crop; that the flour 
went to W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., 
New York, and that Baltimore bidders 
were among the buyers of the cereals. 

Leonard C. Isbister, local manager of 
the Bolle-Watson Co., Inc., grain export- 
ers, New York, says the first of the last 
two cargoes of Argentine corn sold to the 
Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., comprising 
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101,000 bus and 43 days from Buenos 
Aires, has just arrived and is in splendid 
condition, being cool and grading high. 

George S. Jackson, second vice-presi- 
dent Grain Corporation, with headquar- 
ters at Baltimore, has returned from his 
outing in Maine and yesterday explained 
the law relating to the ~— and grad- 
ing of wheat to western Maryland mill- 
ers, farmers and grain dealers and cau- 
tioned them to purchase according to 
grade and dockage. 

Pursuant to congressional action, it is 
announced, the government will sell by 
mail canned meats and vegetables at cost, ~ 
plus postage. The mills should get in the 
game and sell their flour and feed by 
mail. Just think of it, all the postmas- 
ters and carriers acting as salesmen and 
taking orders at the price of postage! 
That ought to appeal to every mill in the 
land, 

There are a few smart Aleck mill 
agents who, after securing the agency of 
a flour for their own market, make a 
practice of sneaking over into the terri- 
tory, of competitors with an established 
trade on the same goods, and trying to 
do business. It has been suggested that 
these ornaments of the fraternity be tied, 
gagged, trounced and shipped by the first 
steamer leaving for the Fiji Island. 
Cuarres H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 


Burraro, N. Y., Aug. 2.—The situation 
here continues decidedly strong for all 
grades of old-wheat flour, and the mills 
report a fairly good demand at 10c bbl 
advance, with some business at still high- 
er prices. They are looking for a fur- 
ther advance, basing their belief on un- 
favorable crop news and the big pre- 
miums asked for good wheat. It is also 
expected that new-wheat flour will sell 
up to the old-crop price, and even higher. 

The mills are 7 supplying buyers 
who thought they had all they could han- 
dle, but are now willingly paying the 
advance asked, There is nothing of con- 
sequence doing in new spring wheat flour, 
although offerings of bakers patent are 
reported at $11.15, jute. Old clear flour 
is closely cleaned up, and it is easy to 
get the quoted price. 

There are reports here of the North- 
west offering new-wheat flour away below 
what the local miller is able to figure 
out, and there is some talk of southwest- 
ern mills shading last week’s apparently 
strong prices. Quotations on short win- 
ter patents here, however, would not in- 
dicate any change, as $11.90@12 is still 
asked for the best brands. 

Winter wheat mills are doing a little, 
but only offering new flour and at about 
45@50c under the price of old quoted 
last week. Short winter patent, $11.55; 
standard, $11.05; pastry, $10.20,—ship- 
ment within 30 days, track, Buffalo. 

There is only a limited demand for rye 
flour here, mostly in small quantities, 
with no change in prices from last week. 

Millfeeds were quoted $2.50 higher than 
last week, and some trading on that basis 
was reported, with the mills entirely 
cleaned up on bran for 30 days. A few 
sales were made early in the week at 
$46 by some mills, and also by resellers, 
but there was nothing in the market to- 
day below prices quoted. There seems 
to be an unusually good inqui for 
standard middlings, and some mills are 
asking $12 over bran. Sales were report- 
ed today at the quoted difference, and a 
few cars offered were for shipment. Red 
dog practically out of the market. 

Dairymen whose products come from 
the West say pastures are dead for the 
season, and that from now on. feeding 
will be general. They also predict much 
higher prices for butter after the surplus 
of hot-weather goods is cleaned up. So 
far as this state is concerned, there is 
no grass or other fodder ready for use, 
and feeds will be wanted in liberal quan- 
tities for some weeks. Country dealers 
are disposing of millfeeds as fast as they 
arrive, and calling for more, regardless 
of the prices asked. Some. hot bran is 
being reported at country points. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is moving fairly 
well, although prices seem to be too high. 
There has been a slight reduction the last 
two days, due to the decline in the cereal. 
Hominy is in good demand, with light 
offerings, and, like gluten, is a resellers’ 
market. There was quite free selling of 
cottonseed meal until yesterday, when the 
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demand fell off, but prices remain firm. 
Oil meal sold at $89@91, and there were 
resellers at both prices, with the mills 
holding at the latter agese. Small lots 
were quoted at $93. alt sprouts were 
offered at $52, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats in fair demand and steady. 
Oat hulls, reground, sold at $27, sacked. 
track, Buffalo. Canudian mills are quot- 
ing $28, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 


The production fell off from last week, 
one of the big mills being down, and 
there will be a further decline next week. 
The output for the week was 125,458 
bbls, representing 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 155,050, or 93 per 
cent, last week, 73,400, or 43 per cent, a 
year ago, 79,450, or 47 per cent, in 1917, 
115,200, or 69 per cent, jn 1916, and 
119,700, or 87 per cent, in 1915. 

NOTES 

Farmers are not bringing in wheat as 
freely as expected. Most of the mills are 
being supplied from this market. 

Rain this week has put the growing 
corn in the finest possible condition, both 
in this state and in Pennsylvania. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 350,000 
bus, compared with 536,000 a year ago. 
There are over 2,500,000 bus oats here; 
last year, 462,000. 

One of the United States concrete 
barges, with a cargo of oats, bound for 
New York, sank in the canal at Tona- 
wanda last Thursday. 

Reports from some of the wheatfields 
threshed in the state show a yield of from 
35 to 40 bus to the acre. Although a 
little under weight, it is of fine milling 
quality. 

The Berk Milling Co., of Attica, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capi- 
tal, and begins business with $65,000 paid 
up. The company purchased the old 
Attica mills, and will enlarge the ca- 
pacity. 

The best hay crop in 10 years has been 
harvested in this state. Quality is fine, 
and dealers expect to see much lower 
prices than prevail at present, especially 
as Canada also has a big crop, and usu- 
ally regulates the market on this side 
of the river. 

Receipts of flour and grain by lake for 
the season to July 1 compare as follows: 

1919 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis.... 1,556,640 


Wheat, bus. ..24,194,155 
Corn, bus..... 
Oats, 

Barley, 

Rye, bus...... s 
Fiaxseed, bus. 


5,781,193 


bus. . 47,940,095 ; 
E. BANGASSER. 


Totals, 


PHILADELPHIA 
Puitapetpnia, Pa., Aug. 2. 
ume of business in the local flour market 
this week was small, as declining prices 
for cash wheat in the West have caused 
a very conservative feeling on the part 
of buyers, who are unwilling to take hold 


The vol- 


except for actual needs. The mills, how- 
ever, are not disposed to shade prices in 
order to increase business. 

Rye flour is also firmly held, but de- 
mand is light. Corn products are dull, 
but values are firmly maintained. 


NOTES 

The Commonwealth Warehousing & 
Storage Co., of this city, has been incor- 
porated, with $200,000 capital. 

Lieutenant Walter B. Freihofer, in 
command of Bakery Co. 334, arrived 
home on .-Wednesday. He is a member 
of the baking family of that name. 

Dougherty, MacHenry & Co., flour mill 
representatives, and Andrew Schickling, 
Jr., representing George M. Richardson, 
flour broker, have applied for member- 
ship in the Commercial Exchange. 

Milton F. Baringer, grain and feed 
merchant, has just recovered from an 
attack of scarlet fever and has returned 
to business. His illness developed while 
he and his family were spending a vaca- 
tion at Tobyhanna, Pa. 

Among visitors to the Commercial Ex- 
change this week have been George R. 
Merillat, of the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) 
Flour Mills, and Theodore Carstens, rep- 
resenting the Taylor & Bournique Co., 
grain receivers, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

George H. McMullin, of the firm of 
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David McMullin, Jr., feed merchants, will 
make a trip through China, Japan and 
the Philippine Islands. He expects to 
be gone for a year, and will sail from 
San Francisco. He will be accompanied 
to the Pacific Coast by his brother, Ellis 
C. McMullin. 

William Barnett, 92 years of age, the 
oldest member of the Commercial Ex- 
change, to which he had belonged for 63 
years, died July 27 in his home at Mount 
Alverno, Pa. e was the senior partner 
in the firm of William Barnett & Sons, 
starch manufacturers. The business has 
been in the Barnett family for more than 
100 years, and was founded by Bartholo- 
mew Bussier, in this city, in 1770. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 


McAdoo Favors Metric System 


William G. McAdoo has given impetus 
to the campaign of the World Trade Club 
of San Francisco for the world-wide 
adoption of metric units of weight and 
measure, by telegraphing to the club a 
strong statement of support. ‘ 

“I heartily applaud World Trade 
Club’s activities in favor of legislation 
providing for exclusive legality within 


United States of America df decimal 
metric system of weights and measures,” 
he said. “Any legislation enacted would 
of course take due care of commercial in- 
terests during reasonable period of transi- 
tion; and consequently alarm because of 
the change is wholly groundless. A Very 
great stimulus indeed would be effected 
by our accepting the metric standards of 
industry, education and science in use 
throughout the world, whose prosperity 
and efficient service to so great an ex- 
tent now squarely depend upon our pro- 
ducers. Shall we in this striking instance 
fail to adjust ourselves to the require- 
ments of progress?” 


Japan’s Trade Shows Gain 


Japan’s merchandise foreign trade in 
May, 1919, totaled 342,970,221 yen (a yen 
equals 50c), against 342,846,881 in May, 
1918, and 349,986,265 in April, 1919. 

May exports totaled 156,871,833 yen, 
against 198,612,735 in 1918. Imports of 
186,098,388 yen in May, 1919, increased 
41,864,242 over corresponding month of 
1918 and decreased 21,698,537 from April, 
1919, figure. 

Adverse trade balance was 29,226,555 
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yen, against a favorable balance of 54,- 
378,589 in May, 1918. April showed an 
import balance of 65,607,585 yen. For 
five months of the current year excess of 
imports was 196,933,743 yen, compared 
with an export balance of 55,545,213 a 
year ago. Import gains continue to 
feature general position. 

Heaviest imports in May were: raw 
cotton, 64,813,227 yen; oil cake, 16,292,- 
296; iron bars, rods, plates and sheets, 
13,681,541; machineries, 11,002,893; rice, 
10,646,093. Imports of wool declined 
from 3,284,956 yen in May, 1918, to 990,- 
988 in May of this year. 

Chief exports were: raw silk, 50,348,- 
116 yen; cotton tissues, 23,140,247; cot- 
ton yarns, 10,981,281. 

Summary of department of finance, 
Tokyo, shows no exports of gold or 
silver since the beginning of this year. 
In March there were imported 629,874 
yen in gold and silver. No other pre- 
cious metal imports during the current 
year are shown. 


In Greece, all bread is baked in public 
or private bakeries. Even when cakes or 
bread are mixed in the home, the dough is 
taken to the baker’s oven for cooking. 


Cuba; The Road to Giiines 
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Advertisers desiring special information 
concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
lirect with the European Department, 





Contents of this publication are protected 
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The food controller has sent out to the 
millers of this country a formal notice 
that he wishes to terminate the agreement 
made with them in respect to control, in 
six months’ time, the notice to take ef- 
fect on Dec. 13, 1919. When the agree- 
ment was made the millers stipulated for 
six months’ notice of its termination, but 
they then had in mind that when con- 
trol was brought to an end it would be 
complete decontrol. 

But the authorities find it will be im- 
possible to get rid of the Wheat Com- 
mission in six months’ time. The general 
opinion here is that it would be out of 
the question to put this body out of com- 
mission until the expiration of America’s 
guaranty price. 

For the moment, millers in this port 
are not getting any wheat from the com- 
mission, but instead have to take flour, 
generally in the proportions of four-fifths 
of American or Canadian to one-fifth of 
Chinese, of which there seems to be 
plenty here. Two considerable consign- 
ments arrived last week in two Japanese 
liners, one of which is unloading and put- 
ting its flour into granary, while in the 
case of the other the flour is being sold 
ex-ship. 

There has recently been seen in Lon- 
don some excellent old hard winter wheat 
Kansas flour, and there seem to be plenty 
(American and Canadian spring wheat 
patents of the long variety. It is prob- 
able that in the near future imported 
flour will be at a premium as, after al- 
lowing millers to take relatively short 
lengths of flour from their wheat, the 
authorities now insist on 80 per cent from 
\ustralian, No. 1 northern Manitoba and 
other good-class wheat. From English 
wheat 75 per cent must be taken, being 
an advance of 2 per cent on the extrac- 
tion recently allowed. This is bound to 
again darken home flour, and to that ex- 
tent should help jobbers with sales of 
imported flour of good color. 

The stocks of grain in Thames gran- 
aries on July 1 were 110,359 qrs, against 
288,606 on April 1, while the stocks of 
flour in the same position amounted to 
277,229 sacks, against 61,895. It is cer- 
tain that the present stock of imported 
flour in London is much above these fig- 
ures published by the Corn Exchange. 

The heavy shipments of flour from the 
Mersey to the Thames made for some 
time past under the orders of the wheat 
commission have never been recorded in 
any public statistics. The commission 
apparently thinks that, the original entry 
of the flour into the United Kingdom be- 
ing on record, there is no need to notify 
the transference of such flour from one 
port in this country to another. 

Oatmeal is very firm, Midlothian being 
strong at £35@£35 10s per ton, while 
\berdeen, coarse, medium or fine, is 
‘trongly held at £34. There is no Ameri- 
can coarse on the spot, but medium and 
fine are both steady at £32. Rolled oats 
are in small supply. Midlothian is very 
firm at £35 10s@£36 per ton, while 
\merican is firm at £32. 

Millfeed is in remarkable demand, and 
middlings are keenly sought at £13 per 
ton, while bran is steady at £11. 


THE TRIAL OF THE EX-KAISER 
When it was first announced that the 


ex-kaiser was to be tried in London, gen- 
eral satisfaction was expressed by the 


man on the street. Since then, a number 


of well-known public men have written 
letters to the Times and other papers 
questioning the advisability of trying the 
ex-kaiser or, at any rate, of holding the 
trial in London. Among them is H. 
Rider Haggard, who writes to the Times 
as follows: 

“Sir: A while ago I suggested in your 
columns that the ex-kaiser should be left 
to the punishment of his own conscience, 
which must be a perpetual instrument of 
torture in the case of one whose hands 
steam with the blood of nations and who, 
after bringing his empire to disaster un- 
paralleled in history, deserted it in its 
hour of destruction. 

“Now, notwithstanding all that has 
been announced, I suggest it again, for 
our own sakes. Every word that Sir Val- 
entine Chirol writes in the Times today 
is true. Not only will mud be stirred 
up; the resulting mixture will be used 
to blacken Britannia’s face before the 
world. Teutonic hatred against us will 
be accentuated for generations—who can 
doubt it that of late has noted the prop- 
agandist power of a welcomed lie? Can 
we not imagine the tales told to unborn 
German children of the torments inflict- 
ed upon the national hero and martyr in 
the British dungeons? 

“Moreover, this trial will certainly add 
to our home troubles in sundry ways, and 
in the end, unless he escapes sentence in 
some dramatic fashion, as is quite pos- 
sible (here let us remember the scuttling 
of the German fleet), we shall be left to 
play the unpleasant réle of jailer. 

“Therefore I venture to urge that, if 
a trial is thought necessary to prove facts 
that are self-evident, it should take place 
elsewhere than in London. But is it nec- 
essary? I think that, if they were asked, 
many of sound judgment would say, ‘Let 
the submarine and other murderers, the 
violators, and all the instruments of 
“frightfulness” be dealt with under mar- 
tial law on the sea or where they carried 
out their crimes, but let this royal inti- 
mate of Heaven fall into the hands of 
Heaven, not into those of man!” 

At Exeter Cathedral the Bishop of 
Exeter said he deeply regretted that a 
character for whom they had the greatest 
contempt should be dignified by being 
thought worthy to become the object of 
international vengeance, and that a man 
so contemptible and so unworthy of the 
high position he occupied should be tried 
and possibly made a martyr, so that in 
years to come there might rise up round 
his most contemptible name a great leg- 
end. 

No doubt monuments would be built 
to him. Far rather let him live out his 
days in universal contempt, sharing in 
what was far worse than death—namely, 
in being the object of universal detesta- 
tion and miserable shame. 


MINISTRY OF FOOD TO CONTINUE 


It has been officially announced that 
the ministry of food is to continue, and 
will not come to an end, as was original- 
ly thought possible, toward the close of 
this year. Mr. Roberts, the British food 
controller, says: 

“The question of international co-op- 
eration in matters affecting food control 
is now under review by the cabinet, and 
also by the Supreme Economic Council in 
Paris. A bill has been drafted for the 
purpose of giving permanent legislative 
sanction to certain reforms in connection 
with the sale of foodstuffs which experi- 
ence has proved to be of manifest ad- 
vantage to consumers. 

“The cabinet has now decided that the 
ministry of food shall continue for the 
present. . . . In view of the present un- 
certainty as to the future course of food 
prices, it is, in my view, and in that of 
the vernment, essential that control 
should be continued at least until the food 


- 


position can be regarded as reasonably 
secure, 

“TI have repeatedly stated that the ques- 
tion of the merits of control or decontrol 
must be determined mainly by the consid- 
eration of prices. Although, since the 
armistice, food prices have undoubtedly 
fallen, the situation of the world’s mar- 
kets today is too uncertain to admit of 
further decontrol of essential foodstuffs. 

“As regards these foodstuffs that have 
already been decontrolled, I shall take 
immediate measures to reimpose control 
if that course seems to be best in the 
general interests of consumers.” 


AN AMERICAN HOSPITAL IN LONDON 


The announcement that an American 
hospital is to be established in London 
has been received with interest, especial- 
ly by the medical fraternity. Sir Arbuth- 
not Lane, the famous surgeon, has been 
largely responsible for the movement to 
establish such an institution. At the 
congress of the American Surgical and 
the American Medical associations, held 
in Atlantic City last month, he pointed 
out that no more fitting monument could 
be raised to those who have fallen in the 
war. 

It is thought that the hospital will 
form the headquarters for American 
medical men who come to Europe for 
the purpose of study. It will be com- 
plete in every department, with medical 
and surgical appliances, and accommo- 
dation will be arranged for all classes 
of patients. 

It is proposed to nominate a committee 
consisting of well-known British and 
American medical men, and among those 
suggested are Dr. W. J. Mayo and Dr. 
Charles H. Mayo, of Rochester, Minn. 


LIVERPOOL FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Fennell, Spence & Co. report that all 

classes of feedingstuffs have been in good 
demand at steadily advancing prices. 
American linseed cake for shipment up 
to January next has sold at £26 10s, c.i.f., 
Dublin, and £26, c.i.f., Belfast. 
* A large quantity of peanut meal has 
been purchased for August-September, 
seaboard, at £20@22 for 33 per cent and 
£22 10s for 36 per cent. 

Cottonseed meal scarce and difficult to 
obtain; 33 per cent “good” sold at £22 
10s@£23 for July-August, seaboard, 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JULY 8 

As pointed out a few weeks ago, the 
raising of the control from oatmeal 
threatened an advance in price to the 
consumer. At this stage came news of 
Canadian supplies, and considerable quan- 
tities of these were bought in advance 
by traders anxious to relieve the tight- 
ness of the position for Scottish oatmeal. 
The prices mentioned for Canadian oat- 
meal are about 6@8s per 280 lbs below 
the home millers’ price. This is a good 
working margin, and if the shipments are 
ample will ease the position greatly. 
These imports are ordinary oatmeal, not 
flake. 

There is a belief that Scotland is pret- 
ty well drained of oats. The consumption 
has been very heavy all season, and the 
movement from Scotland to both Eng- 
land and Ireland has been on an excep- 
tionally large scale. 

Sir James Wilson recently contributed 
an article to the Glasgow Herald regard- 
ing the world’s wheat supply, in which 
he sought to show that, with the extend- 
ed area under wheat in British territories, 
the empire was now, in normal seasons, 
self-supporting in wheat and, consequent- 
ly, Britain eould place a preferential 
duty of 10s per qr in favor of empire 
wheat without in any way affecting the 
price of the loaf to the public. 

A reply has appeared, in which the 
writer says: “We are going to get no ad- 








vantage as a people by imposing this 
duty, because our stuff is going to cost 
us more, not less. On the other hand, 
our import trade with America would 
decline, which means an equivalent de- 
cline in our export trade with America. 

“It is quite possible that America would 
retaliate in some other direction, so that 
we stand to lose in every way and to 
gain in none. As you are aware, there 
is a large sum of British money in Ca- 
nadian mills, and the first thing the 
American miller would do in the event 
of a duty being put on American flour 
would be to cross the border and build a 
mill in Canada. We must get the wheats 
we need to make the proper sound flour 
with muscle-forming properties.” 





IRISH MARKETS, JULY 8 

The principal news affecting the flour 
trade generally was the notice by the food 
controller that, at the expiration of six 
months, control of the flour mills would 
cease. The opinion prevails that the gov- 
ernment is not inclined to 6 the con- 
trol of imported flour for a long time. 
Wheat allocations to home millers are not 
being freely made, and there is a greater 
proportion of flour for mixing purposes 
being given out than hitherto. There is 
a large accumulation of American flour 
in England for distribution, and mer- 
chants and bakers are getting all they 
require. 

Home millers are working full time, 
and the demand in Dublin and the south 
for G.R. flour is good; in the north it is 
poor. The quality of homemade flour is 
not as good as it was. A considerable 
portion of durum wheat has been used, - 
and the flour for mixing in is not as white 
as formerly. Prices are unchanged. 


OATMEAL 


In strong demand, with homemade at 
£36 per ton and foreign at £35. Stocks, 
however, are quite equal to requirements, 
owing to the large arrival of foreign in 
both ordinary cut and flake. 


MILL OFFALS 


Middlings and pollard are in good de- 
mand, and it is impossible to buy from 
the mills for earlier delivery than a 
month. Bran, however, could be bought 
for delivery in a week or 10 days, Prices 
are unchanged at £11 per ton for bran 
and £13 for middlings, ex-mill. A charge 
of 20s per ton may be added if the offals 
are in hundredweight bags. 


FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Yellow Indian meal is eagerly inquired 
for, and has risen to £26 per ton, but is 
not to be had except in small quantities. 
White African is a drug on thé market 
at £24. It is not looked on as a 
feeding meal by the Irish farmers, and 
is only purchased when the yellow home- 
ground variety is unobtainable. 

Small lots of linseed cakes are coming 
to hand, but these are inadequate to sup- 
ply inquiries. A little is offering for 
June-July shipment from America, nom- 
inally at £25 per ton, f.o.b. Liverpool. 
Prime decorticated cake is offering at 
£24 10s f.o.b., and some lots have changed 
hands, chiefly to the north of Ireland. 
Ground oat products are a drug on the , 
market, and feeding oats are almost un- 
salable. 





Australian Foodstuffs Advance 

According to a report from the Ameri- 
can consul general at Sydney, Australia, 
to the Department of State, dated May 
19, prices continue to advance instead of 
decline. Recent sales of potatoes on the 
market realized $3.27 bu; corn, $1.75; 
oat hay, $48.60 ton; lucern hay, $41.10. 
All varieties of fruit, such as lemons, 
oranges, apples, pears, and peaches, are 
very expensive. 
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GOVERNMENT TO HANDLE CANADIAN 
CROP 


Matters with respect to the handling of 
this year’s crop of wheat came to a head 
this week. The big advance in futures on 
Winnipeg market startled the authorities 
at Ottawa into action. After a hurried 
meeting with millers and grain men held 
in Ottawa on Tuesday, an order to close 
the Winnipeg market against trading in 
options was issued. The total period of 
trading was nine days, during which the 
October option advanced from $2.20 to 
$2.43 bushel. 

At the end of this period it was clear 
that prices were heading for the sky, 
and the decision to end the farce of try- 
ing to maintain an open market in Can- 
ada while every other important market 
in the world is closed was probably a wise 
one. It is unlikely, however, that the 
farmers who are just beginning to mar- 
ket a new crop will look at the action of 
the government in that way. 

Further conferences at Ottawa led to 
an announcement later in the week that 
the government itself will handle this 
year’s crop of wheat. A commission for 
this purpose is now being formed. All 
farmers’ deliveries will be received on a 
basis of $1.75 bushel for No. 1 northern 
wheat at Fort William. Selling opera- 
tions will be carried on by the same 
agency. The export trade in both wheat 

‘and flour will be likewise controlled. 

In connection with these arrange- 
ments, it is understood that the govern- 
ment does not intend to unduly interfere 
with the freedom of the Canadian grain 
and milling trade. All the usual facili- 
ties will remain in operation as far as 
possible. The chief object to be served 
is to eliminate speculation and give se- 
curity to Canadian wheat prices. The 
wheat will be handled at a minimum of 
expense, and prices will be based on 
world-conditions. At the end of the year 
the surplus over the $1.75 bushel paid to 
farmers in the first instance will be dis- 
tributed to the farmers on a basis of 
quantity and grades delivered, less what- 
ever sum it has cost the country to ad- 
minister the business. If a loss has been 
made, it will fall upon the public treas- 
ury. 

Generally speaking, the action of the 
government in thus assuming the respon- 
sibility for marketing the 1919 wheat 
crop is being favorably received by the 
trade. Most men are agreed that open 
conditions and private enterprise would 
not have been sufficient for the extraor- 
dinary circumstances that are likely to 
surround this new-crop year. So long as 
the regular machinery of the trade is 
utilized and kept going, there can be no 
serious complaint from millers against 
the measures now to be put into effect. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

In Ontario, sales of flour have slack- 
ened. This is not due to any diminution 
of demand, but simply to the fact that 
millers have not got the flour to sell. The 
effects of the Dominion government’s 
recent sale of wheat to Greece and the 
arbitrary measures adopted to obtain the 
grain are being felt all over eastern Can- 
ada. Millers had to give up their stocks 
of wheat to meet the commandeering or- 
der, and receipts from farmers since that 
time have not been sufficient to fill the 
void, 

In fact, the government itself is still 
short of wheat and is taking possession 
of all deliveries in an effort to complete 
its contract. 


As a result of the shortage in home 
supplies, thus created, bakers and large 
dealers are having an anxious time. Mills 
are doing their best to keep every one 
going. The fortunate accident of an 
early harvest in the West is all that saves 
Canada from a partial famine in the flour 
market. 

Domestic prices for western spring 
wheat flour remain at $10.90 bbl, in bags, 
net cash terms, mixed or straight car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points. Winter 
patents, in second-hand jute bags, are 
quoted at $9.50 bbl for new-crop and 
$10.25 for old-crop, Montreal freights. 

In export departments, trading is lim- 
ited. Sales are being made to Newfound- 
land and the West Indies in about usual 
quantities, but elsewhere there is no de- 
mand. The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is 
going out of business at the end of this 
month, and is, therefore, not seeking 
more flour, but Ontario millers have the 
privilege of selling any winter wheat 
flour they may have to offer for delivery 
up to Aug. 15. 

No great quantity has been disposed of 
in this way, but such sales as have been 
made were at low prices. A week or 
more ago some country millers accepted 
$8.50 bbl, bulk, Montreal, for shipment to 
this company, which price was later ad- 
vanced to $8.60, and higher. Today the 
quoted price is $8.85. In the face of 
$2.08 bu for winter wheat, these prices 
seem cheap.: 

MILLFEED MUCH FIRMER 

There is a great and growing scarcity 
of millfeed in Ontario. Mills have been 
operating so lightly that this was bound 
to happen. While mills are keeping at 
old figures they have no car lots to sell, 
their business being confined to ex-mill or 
mixed-car shipments. There would be no 
difficulty in getting $10 ton over present 
prices in Canada for shipment to Boston 
and other United States points and, as a 
matter of fact, some business has been 
done at this premium. Current quota- 
tions here are at $42@45 ton for bran 
and $44@49 for shorts, including bags, 
delivered Ontario points. 

WINTER WHEAT 

New-crop soft winter wheat is offering 
more freely. The quality is good, and 
millers look for a very steady and satis- 
factory grind as soon as prices are estab- 
lished and the mode of handling flour de- 
termined. It seems fairly certain that a 
government organization will conduct the 
exporting business in both wheat and 
flour. ‘Today’s price for No. 2 red or 
white winter wheat is $2.03@2.08 bu, on 
track, country points. 


OATMEAL 


Trading in rolled oats and oatmeal is 
light. Domestic consumption is at a low 
point, and shipment for export is too 
much of a problem to tempt sellers. The 
local price for rolled oats in jobbing 
quantities is $5.15@5.30 per bag of 90 
lbs, delivered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Better weather conditions in the drouth- 
stricken parts of western Canada, coupled 
with improved crop prospects in all parts 
of Canada, brought a reaction in the 
market for these grains on Thursday 
which led to a considerable decline. To- 
day No. 3 white Ontario oats are being 
quoted at 92@95c bu, on track, country 
points; malting barley, $1.31@1.35; rye 
and buckwheat, none offering. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


Ontario is being favored with the fin- 
est possible weather for harvesting opera- 
tions. The days are cool, with occasional 
showers. The cutting is now well ad- 





vanced in many parts, and new-crop win- 
ter wheat is offering freely. 


NOTES 


Ocean freight space for flour has been 
offered to Canadian mills lately at $1 per 
100 lbs to Liverpool. 

Canada’s total exports of wheat flour 
during the fiscal year ended March 31 
last amounted to 9,196,806 bbls, as against 
9,931,148 in 1918, and 7,425,723 in 1917. 

Canadian authorities have had cables 
from London which state that the British 
government will continue its policy of 
buying straight-run flour, and that ample 
notice of any change in this respect will 
be given. 

Latest news from Liverpool as to the 
condition of James A. Richardson, of 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., Cana- 
dian grain merchants, who was reported 
ill in that city on June 30, indicates that 
he is recovering from the attack of 
ptomaine poisoning. 

Andrew Jackson, formerly of John 
Jackson & Co., flour and grain, Glasgow, 
was in Toronto this week on a business 
trip through Canada and the United 
States. Mr. Jackson has lately gone in- 
to business on his own account in Glas- 
gow, handling grain only. 

M. A. Pollock, manager of the Cana- 
dian Flour Export Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
left Wednesday night for Montreal, from 
whence he was booked to sail to Belfast, 
Ireland. Mr. Pollock will visit all flour 
markets in the United Kingdom in the 
interest of his company before returning 
to Canada. 

The N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, opens its new branch office in To- 
ronto Aug. 5. Mr. Jones,-who takes the 
management here, has completed _ his 
duties with the Royal Air Force and is 
returning to civilian life and his old as- 
sociations in the grain trade with re- 
newed energy and the good wishes of all 
who know him. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Aug. 2.—One of the 
features of the week was an announce- 
ment from Ottawa that the last of the 
restrictions on imports into Newfound- 
land had been removed and that there 
would be no further control of quality 
of flour by the Newfoundland food 
board. The Canadian trade commission 
has been informed of the change, and 
will henceforth license freely all appli- 
cations for flour for the island. 

With reference to the above announce- 
ment, it is reported here on the best of 
authority that most, if not all, of the lead- 
ing Canadian spring wheat millers have 
within the past few weeks manufactured 
large quantities of pre-war brands and 
grades of flour which have all been sold 
for shipment to Newfoundland at $11 
bbl, in jute bags, f.o.b. vessel, Montreal. 

There is no important change in the 
local situation. Millers generally seem 
well satisfied with the government plans 
for handling the spring wheat crop and 
the surplus output of flour for export, 
and the prospects are that a satisfactory 
volume of business will be done. 

A steady business is being done in 
spring wheat flour for domestic use and, 
as supplies are ample to meet all imme- 
diate requirements, the movement has 
been larger than usual. There is a dis- 
position on the part of some country buy- 
ers to provide for future wants, and some 
large orders have been received of late, 
but millers are discouraging buyers from 
operating in this way, as there are no 
factors in the situation to warrant it. 

A firm feeling prevails in the market, 
with sales of car lots for shipment to 
country points at $11 bbl, in jute, bags, 
ex-track, Montreal freights, and to city 
bakers at $11.10, coer, and to grocers 





and other dealers at $11.20, ex-track, all 
less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

In the market for winter wheat flour 
there have been increased offerings of 
new-crop, and as the quality is good and 
prices satisfactory a fair amount of busi- 
ness is being done. The stock of old- 
crop flour here is light, and prices rule 
firm, with only small lots available at 
$11.40@11.50 bbl in new cotton bags, and 
at $11.20@11.30 in second-hand jute bags, 
ex-store, 

Demand for white corn flour is fairly 
good and prices are maintained, with 
sales of small lots at $10.60@10.70 bbl, in 
jute bags, delivered. 

Rye flour is quiet at $8.50@9 bbl, in 
jute bags, delivered. 

There is a keen demand for all lines 
of feedstuffs and, as supplies are any- 
thing but plentiful, the market is strong 
and prices show a tendency to advance, 
but no actual change has been made. Car 
lots of bran are quoted at $42 ton, and 
shorts at $44, including bags, ex-track. 

A strong feeling prevails in rolled oats, 
and prices have advanced 25c bag, due 
to strength in the grain market. De- 
mand is somewhat limited, and business 
in standard grades is small at $5.25@5.50 
per bag of 90 lbs. 

NOTES 

W. McDonald, of McDonald & Robb, 
millers, Valleyfield, Que., is on a trip to 
Calgary. 

A. B. Jackson, grain importer, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, was introduced on ’change 
by A. P. Stuart. 

Samples of new-crop Ontario winter 
wheat flour have been received here, and 
dealers say they are of good quality. 

W. D. McBean, grain merchant, Win- 
nipeg, was introduced on ’change by A. 
P. Stuart, and C. C. Fields by N. C. 
Stuart. 

J. O. Morin, representative at Quebec 
of the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., was introduced on ’change by J. A. 
Marshall. 

P. H. Austin, West India representa- 
tive of Quintal & Lynch, Ltd., Montreal, 
who has been spending a few weeks here, 
left for Barbados via New York this 
week. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president and 
manager Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., left here July 30 for an extensive 
tour through the Canadian West. He 
will not return until Sept. 1. 

It is reported that Ontario millers have 
been paying farmers for new-crop wheat 
$1.65@2 bu. At these prices they have 
been in a position to offer new flour at 
much lower figures than those ruling for 
old-crop, and sales of several cars have 
been made at $9.75 bbl, in second-hand 
jute bags, ex-track. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., Aug. 2.—Millers re- 
port no change in the flour market. A 
great deal depends on the outcome of 
the present wheat problem. Mill prices 
for standard spring wheat flour, per bbl, 
in 98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash terms, 
are as follows: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
BEOMIOOUE, okie ce dccacveccccdcccctevere 10.40 
Saskatchewan .......cececcscesectece 10.30 
RIDEREGD dis 60 cs ccctoccccescscscccccces 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
Prince Rupert ..ncccccssessacsesccess 10.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 
10c bbl over above list. City dealers buying 
ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c 
over. Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 20c 
bbl over; 24's, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 
98's, 49’s or 24's, 40c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED 


There is a heavy demand for bran and 
shorts, in fact almost more than the mills 
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can supply. Domestic business is ; 
Bran is quoted at $40 ton, and shorts at 
$44. 
WHEAT 

It was with surprise and some dissat- 
isfaction that the government’s plan of 
purchasing new-crop wheat was received. 
its policy for handling this ge crop is 
briefly this: A board will oe 
to buy and market the crop, and a cash 
payment, probably $1.75 bu, will be paid 
the farmer when he sells his wheat. After 
the board has sold the wheat at the pre- 
vailing world-price and all expenses are 
paid, the proceeds will be divided among 
the original sellers in proportion to grade 
and quantity. It is claimed that this 
plan will prevent all speculation and 
profiteering. 

COARSE GRAINS 


The market for these grains has been 
dull, probably owing to the closing of the 
wheat market and the fact that efforts 
are now being made by the government to 
reduce the high cost of living. Prices are 
lower than last week. Trade is small. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
891, bu; No. 3 Canadian western bar- 
ley, $1.40%,; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $1.48,—in store, Fort William or 
Port Arthur. 

OATMEAL 


Demand for oatmeal and rolled oats is 
firm, and prices have advanced. Stand- 
ard brands of rolled oats are quoted at 
$4.25 per 80-lb bag, delivered to the trade, 
in Manitoba, $4.35 in Saskatchewan and 
$4.50 in Alberta; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


People in southern Alberta believe the 
long drouth has been broken. There were 
general rains in that portion of the prov- 
ince on Tuesday and Wednesday. If 
heavy rains continue, the feed situation 
can still be saved. 

Both Manitoba and Saskatchewan have 
a good crop of rye. Reports from some 
districts give the yield at 25 to 30 bus. 
Wheat-cutting is fairly general in both 
provinces, The crops in northern Sas- 
katchewan have been materially benefited 
by showers this week. Crops are fair, 
but the late rains are producing a good 
supply of feed. The farmers are buying 
cattle from the more unfortunate south- 
ern parts of the province. : 

Manitoba has a splendid crop of oats 


and barley but rain is badly needed. The . 


wheat crop is reported to be very good, 
the rust coming too late to hurt the early 
sown grain. 

NOTES 


The first sample of 1919 wheat received 
by the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, graded No. 1 northern, 

The first car of new-crop grain was 
placed on the market yesterday. It 
graded No, 2 Canadian western rye. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
is in Winnipeg and will be here all week. 

Advices from Newfoundland state that 
importations of Canadian flour from Jan. 
1 last to date amounted to 73,000 bbls, 
compared with same quantity in 1918. 

W. A. Matheson, general manager of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
is back in Winnipeg after attending the 
conference of millers and grain men at 
Ottawa, 

Recent quotations for leading Cana- 
dian milling stocks show a price of $255 
for Ogilvie company common shares, 
$190 for Lake of the Woods, and $174 
for Maple Leaf. 

Alberta farmers in the drouth-stricken 
parts of that province have been prom- 
ised full consideration and generous 
treatment from banks and other money- 
lending corporations. 

The week-end has brought a consider- 
able improvement in the outlook for feed 
in western Canada. Rains have fallen in 
the dry areas of southern Alberta, with 
great benefit to pasture and crops of 
fodder. 


On Tuesday a party of men from 
Brandon found rust in a great many 
fields, but for the most part the wheat is 
so nearly ripe that it will cause little or 
no damage. Some fields of late wheat 
are badly rusted, but the stalk is still 
firm and vigorous. 

In view of the interest now being 
shown in the condition of the wheat crop 
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of western Canada, the fact that the to- 
tal area under wheat is 15,450,700 acres 
may be useful to remember. The area 
under oats is 9,614,000 acres, barley 2,- 
162,000, and rye 436,000. 

The districts in southern Manitoba 
which received aid from the government 
in fighting the grasshopper this summer 
are taking measures to prevent a recur- 
rence of this plague and sending mes- 
—_ of thanks to the minister of agri- 
culture for the help received. 


The prevailing wage for farm help is 
$4 per day, and a great many men are 
holding back in the hope of receiving $6. 
A shortage of farm labor is indicated, 
and applications are being filled at the 
rate of about 100 per day. Many men 
from Saskatchewan and Alberta are com- 
ing to work on farms in Manitoba, on ac- 
count of poor crops in those provinces. 

R. C. Henders, M. P., president of the 
Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association, 
has resigned from the latter office owing 
to differences of opinion with his col- 
leagues on the board of directors and the 
membership at large on matters relat- 
ing to the Canadian customs tariff. The 
association is strongly in favor of free 
trade, while Mr. Henders voted against 
a resolution of that kind that came up in 
parliament at its last session. 

Under the terms of a resolution affect- 
ing Canadian customs duties passed at the 
recent session of the Canadian parliament, 
wheat is now admitted to this country 
free of duty, excepting from countries 
that impose a duty on Canadian wheat. 
In this case the amount of impost is 8c 
bu under the British preferential tariff 
and 12c bu under the general tariff. 
Wheat flour and semolina are free under 
same conditions, and where dutiable take 
a preferential impost of 30c bbl and a 
general impost of 50c bbl. 

The Victory Flouring Mills Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated at Vancouver, B. 
C., for the purpose of taking over the 
grain elevator and partially completed 
flour mill of Charles P. Coles, Ltd., Van- 
couver. The head of the new company 
is H. F. Ostrander, Seattle. It is the in- 
tention of this company to complete the 
flour mill and carry on a milling and 
grain business. The capacity of the mill, 
when finished, will be 250 bbls per day. 
A contract for the necessary machinery 
has been given to the Wolf Co., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 

M. Liston. 





Rubber Seed for Oil 

Consul-General Edwin N. Gunsaulus, 
at Singapore, Straits Settlement, makes 
an interesting report to the Department 
of Commerce on the utilization of Para 
rubber seed for oil, and it is stated that 
exhaustive experiments have been made 
along this line. 

Experts believe this oil could be suc- 
cessfully used in the manufacture of 
paints and varnishes, linoleums, soft soap, 
rubber substitutes, etc. 





Shipments to Czécho-Slovakia 

The War Trade Board section of the 
Department of State has been advised by 
the Czecho-Slovak consul of the establish- 
ment of the Czecho-Slovak Commercial 
Commission, of 154 Nassau Street, New 
York City, for the purpose of administer- 
ing, in this country, certain rules and 
regulations of the Czecho-Slovak govern- 
ment controlling imports into that coun- 


try. 

The board has also been advised of the 
following import regulations of the 
Czech-Slovak government: 

1. Imports into Czecho-Slovakia have 
been restricted by the Czecho-Slovak gov- 
ernment to foodstuffs and raw materials. 

2. Imports into Czecho-Slovakia will be 
authorized by the Czecho-Slovak govern- 
ment only when covered by certificates 
of origin, indicating the nature of the 
merchandise, quantity, numbers and 
marks of the shipments, names of the 
consigners and the steamers on which 
the goods are to be shipped. Such cer- 
tificates of origin must be sworn to be- 
fore a notary, whose signature must be 
certified by the county clerk, or whose 
signature and appointment have been reg- 
istered with the Czecho-Slovak consulate. 
All such certificates of origin must be 
viséd by the Czecho-Slovak consulate. 
The consular charges for such visé will 
be $2.50. Forms of the above mentioned 
certificates of origin will be supplied by 


the Czecho-Slovak consulate general in 
New York. 

Before making shipments, exporters are 
cautioned by the War Trade Board to 
apply to the Czecho-Slovak Commercial 
Commission for the purpose of complying 
with such requirements of the Czecho- 
Slovak government as will insure the en- 
trance of such shipments into Czecho- 
Slovakia. 





WHEAT-GRADING METHODS 


Department of Agriculture Assigns Six Fed- 
eral Supervisors to Demonstrate Gov- 
ernment Work in Kansas 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 2.—At the 
request of Governor Allen, of Kansas, the 
Department of Agriculture has assigned 
six federal grain supervisors to demon- 
strate in Kansas the government wheat- 
grading methods. They will work in co- 
operation with the Kansas state grain in- 
spection department and under the joint 
direction of that department and the fed- 
eral grain supervisor’s office at Kansas 
City. 

“We are offering no criticism of the 
federal standards for wheat, but are 
merely seeking to have them administered 
as accurately as possible,” said Governor 
Allen, who also expressed the opinion 
that grading demonstrations are needed 
“while the state is becoming acquainted 
with the new grading rules and while 
there is so much wheat of uncertain 
grades.” 

Governor Allen also suggested that the 
federal grain supervisors should visit as 
many local shipping points as possible, to 
check the colt of the farmer’s wheat, 
and to explain to buyers and farmers the 
correct methods of grading under the 
new rules. 

Unusual crop conditions due to the 
weather have increased the importance of 
a correct knowledge of the factors enter- 
ing into the grading of Kansas wheat. 
Grain-grading demonstrations already 
have been held by the Bureau of Mar- 
kets this year in Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho. Others have been planned 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
and Montana. The following men have 
been assigned to the emergency work in 
Kansas: 

E. L. Norris, division supervisor, Kan- 
sas City, Mo; R. D. Jarboe, grain super- 
visor, Kansas City; Hazen P. English, 
grain sampler, Kansas City; J. R. 
Mathewson, grain ‘supervisor, Chicago; J. 
H. Frazier, assistant grain supervisor, 
Chicago. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Trade Customs 

A suit to recover damages for non-de- 
livery of bran gave the Minnesota su- 
preme court occasion for clarifying the 
law on the effect of a trade custom re- 
quiring notice before a party to a sales 
contract may be held to be in default. 

Plaintiffs, constituting the A. S. Mc- 
Donald Commission Co., Boston, sued 
the Union Hay Co. Minneapolis, for 
damages for non-delivery of 240 tons of 
bran bargained for in 1916-17, for de- 
livery in Boston. The district court in 
Minneapolis awarded judgment in plain- 
tiffs’ favor, but the supreme court has 
reversed the decision, holding that de- 
fendant had not been put in default, for 
want of notice to it of plaintiffs’ inten- 
tion to declare a breach. 

The first point laid down in the deci- 
sion is that the time fixed by a written 
contract of sale for delivery of the goods 
may be validly extended by verbal agree- 
ment. 

It was undisputed at the trial that 
there was a custom in the feed trade, 
prevailing both in Minneapolis and Bos- 
ton, that a contract like that involved in 
this case was not to be regarded as bro- 
ken until after 24 hours’ written notice 
had been served requiring performance. 
Plaintiffs—the buyers—gave no such no- 
tice and attempted to excuse that omis- 
sion on the ground that the custom could 
not apply to a case where a specific time 
for delivery was fixed in the contract. It 
was contended that under such a con- 
tract failure to deliver within an agreed 
time automatically works a breach of the 
contract. 

Disposing of this contention, the su- 
preme court recognizes the legal rule 
that “where a general custom or usage 
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revails in the conduct of a trade or 
usiness it enters into and becomes a 
part of a contract made in that business, 
unless there is repugnancy between the 
custom and the terms of the contract in 
which case the latter control.” 

It is held that, since the modified agree- 
ment in this case was that the bran should 
be shipped by the end of a given month, 
after there had been considerable delay, 
there was no such definite time for deliv- 
ery fixed as made it repugnant to the 
contract to apply the custom referred to. 
And this conclusion is fortified by a 
consideration of the fact that, after lapse 
of the month in which shipment was to be 
made, plaintiffs, as buyers, still treated 
the contract as subsisting. 

The court intimates that it is the law 
that “where a time limit is fixed for the 
performance of a contract, a request 
made upon the party in default to per- 
form, after expiration of the time, waives 
the breach, and the contract thereafter 
becomes a subsisting contract with the 
time limit eliminated, giving the one in 
default .a reasonable time after the re- 
quest within which to perform. . . . It 
may be doubted whether the rule applies 
where one in default makes no effort 
whatever, after the request is made, to 
perform, nor promises so to do.” 

Finding that after the time for deliv- 
ery passed plaintiffs, the buyers, made 
repeated requests for delivery, and that 
defendant made promises and, appar- 
ently, efforts to perform, it is held that 
there had been such waiver on plaintiffs’ 
part as to the time for delivery as made 
the trade custom above mentioned ap- 
plicable. Hence, because the notice re- 
quired by that custom was not given, de- 
fendant was never legally in default as 
to delivery. 

. A. L. H. Srreer. 





Ready for Campaign 

Plans of organization for the grain 
dust explosion and fire prevention work 
of the United States Grain Corporation, 
for which an appropriation of $50,000 
was made recently at the suggestion of 
Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director, have been announced at the 
corporation offices, 42 Broadway. 

This campaign is being carried on in 
co-operation with the Department of Ag- 
riculture in Washington, with David J.- 
Price, of the Bureau of Chemistry, in 
charge. Dr. Price is the engineer in 
charge of the grain dust explosion inves- 
tigations carried on by the Agricultural 
department. He will have the assistance 
of Dr. H. H. Brown, organic and physi- 
cal chemist, also of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry. 

In order to carry on the safety first 
programme for the grain trade the en- 
tire country has been divided into four 
districts. These will be the eastern, cen- 
tral, northwestern and pacific. 

Headquarters for the eastern division 
will be at Washington, D. C., with Hylton 
R. Brown in charge, assisted by George 
D. Witmer and J. O. Reed. This dis- 
trict will include Grain Corporation zones 
1, 3, 6, 7, 13 and 9, exclusive of Indiana 
and Michigan, and the Coast and Gulf 
states of zone 11. 

In the central division will be Grain 
Corporation zones 2 and 5, except Utah 
and the sections of 9 and 11 not included 
in the eastern district. Headquarters 
will be at Chicago, in charge of B. W. 
Dedrick, with George A. Hibbard and 
H. J. Helmkamp as assistants. 

Vernon Fitzsimmons will direct the 
work of the northwestern section from 
Minneapolis. With him will be associated 
Paul E, Brady. Under Mr. Fitzsimmons 
will be carried on the grain dust explo- 
sion prevention work in zones 4, 8 and 14 
of the Grain Corporation. 

Grain Corporation zones 10 and 12 and 
the state of Utah will constitute the Pa- 
cific section. Headquarters will be at 
San Francisco and Portland. M. E. Mc- 
Collman, assisted by George P. Bodnar, 
will be in charge. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to July 26, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 
-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
1,451 988 


Minneapolis ...14,948 13,514 


Duluth ........ 959 996 ose oes 
Outside mills ..11,586 8,806 278 179 
Totals .....-. 27,493 23,316 1,729 1,167 
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New York, N. Y., Aug. 2.—It is prob- 
able that the German indemnity to be 

aid to France will be pledged as the 

sis for large credits obtained in New 
York. France has need of immense cred- 
it balances in the United States, and 
the indications are that the bankers will 
grant the request for accommodation 
based possibly, in part at least, upon the 
huge indemnities which Germany has 
Bei to pay. It will require some large 
advances of this kind to start industry 
moving and to finance the revival which 
must be forthcoming in French industry 
in order to provide employment for the 
people and to increase production. 


OTHER FOREIGN CREDITS 


International bankers have revised their 
estimates somewhat as to the amount 
which will ultimately be needed by the 
belligerent and neutral nations. One 
authority who has canvassed the situation 
believes that $1,000,000,000 will suffice 
for France, Italy and Belgium. Of this 
amount it is believed that France should 
get $400,000,000, Italy $500,000,000 and 
Belgium from $100,000,000 to $200,000,- 
000. On this basis it would not be diffi- 
cult work for the bankers to grant the 
credits required. 

The indications are, therefore, 
arrangements for these advances will 
be completed befdre long, and_ that 
within a few weeks the credits will be 
actually open. The special need is for 
raw materials and machinery. All these 
can be provided by the United States if 
the necessary credits are forthcoming. 
Inasmuch as the bankers are distinctly 
favorable to such an arrangement, the 
prospects are that the needed assistance 
will be given. 


that 


THE LARGER PROBLEM 
Ultimately it may be necessary for 
American bankers to arrange advances 
ranging from $1,000,000,000 to $3,000,- 
000,000 in addition to the initial loans to 
France, Italy and Belgium just de- 
scribed. Although the world-war has 
taugh every one to “think in billions,” it 
is no easy matter for any syndicate to 
raise such a huge amount without re- 
course to the government. It is be- 
lieved by many, therefore, that the bank- 
ers will find it advantageous to bring the 
government into the scheme through a 
provision for something more substantial 
than moral support. 

On the other hand, there is a strong 
feeling in many other quarters that the 
government should be kept out of it al- 
together, and that the assistance should 
be granted by the banks alone. It is an 
extremely interesting situation, and one 
which bids fair to develop unlooked-for 
problems which will call for painstaking 
effort to bring about a proper solution. 

The probability is that the instrumen- 
tality of a heavily capitalized corpora- 
tion will have to be resorted to in order 
to set up the machinery required for ade- 
quate relief work. It is known that the 
Washington authorities will give the 
bankers their moral support, and extend 
any reasonable assistance. 


REASON FOR DELAY 


Complaints have been heard that this 
great syndicate was too long in getting 
into action. Those familiar with the 
magnitude of the undertaking, however, 
contend that there has not been needless 
delay, and that the operation requires a 
vast amount of preliminary negotiation. 
It has been suggested, also, that those in 
touch with the work of the Supreme 
Economic Council at Paris feel that it 
might be wise to defer the carrying out 
of this major operation until the peace 
compact has been formally ratified. 

International banking interests realize, 
however, the need of advancing these 
credits as soon as possible, so that the 
nations requiring assistance may be 
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helped upon their feet. The one thing 
certain is that the assistance will be 
granted, and that everything will be done 
to help along the recovery in European 
industry. 


STUPENDOUS EXPORT BALANCE 


Official figures given out by the Wash- 
ington authorities touching the country’s 
merchandise exports during the year clos- 
ing with June last more than confirmed 
all that has been said in this column con- 
cerning the extraordinary foreign trade 
position of the United States. In the 
single month of June, goods to the value 
of $918,000,000 were exported. As indi- 
cating how remarkable this total is, it 
may be said that up to 1897 there has 
never been a whole year in which this 
country had exported as much merchan- 
dise as it shipped last June alone. 

In that month also the margin of ex- 
ports over imports aggregated $625,000,- 
000, which broke all records for a single 
month. Perhaps the most extraordinary 
feature of this foreign trade exhibit, 
however, was the $4,130,000,000 of ex- 
ports over imports shown in the fiscal 
year ended on June 30 last. As a conse- 
quence of the extraordinary stimulation 
of export movement during the war pe- 


riod, the United States accumulated a fa- 
vorable international trade balance of 
about $15,000,000,000. 


AN IMPRESSIVE SHOWING 


These figures provide interesting read- 
ing for the up-to-date business man of 
broad enough vision to comprehend the 
really tragic economic changes in the 
United States brought about by the 
world-war. They mean that the United 
States must continue to act as the great 
exporting nation for the years in which 
the countries of the belligerent area are 
recovering from their war-time disorder. 

The alert American business man has 
now to view conditions in the light of 
world-wide developments. He has to 
plan for the revival of industry far 
ahead of the development of the actual 
demand. The indications are that there 
will be still larger export totals reported 
during the months to come. There never 
was such an opportunity for a nation to 
strengthen its foreign trade position. 


THE STOCK MARKET 


The stock market has quieted down in 
response to firmer money rates. There is 
not the speculative enthusiasm that was 
manifested a few weeks ago. The public 
is still buying stocks, but its purchases 
are being madé cautiously. The indica- 
tions are that the upward movement will 
be resumed in the near future, for there 
is a prevailing belief that prices will go 
considerably higher and that public ab- 
sorption will become much more of a fac- 
tor during the next few months. 

Speculation is at the interesting stage 
where a deficient money supply influences 
greatly reduced activity. Wall Street has 
never yet built up a great, vigorous bull 
market at a time when the banks were 
restricting their advances to borrowers 
upon speculative collateral. The chances 
are, therefore, that the market will be 
largely a backing and filling affair until 
the demands of the autumn money mar- 
ket have been taken care of. 


QUESTION OF PRICES 


A fair question to ask, therefore, is, 
Are security prices likely to go higher? 
Many of the shrewdest judges believe 
that seasoned securities will in numer- 
ous instances attain a much higher level 
in response to extraordinary earnings, an 
increased output and a broader demand. 
It will not be a difficult task for the in- 
telligent investor to ascertain the securi- 
ties which promise still higher prices in 
response to the larger earnings which are 
likely to come out of the huge volume of 


foreign bu orders which other coun- 
tries are ride to execute in the United 
States. 

On the other hand, it is apparent that 
some of the highly speculative securities 
are selling now at a price level which has 
more than discounted all the good news in 
sight. A man who buys these securities 
takes a gambler’s chance, and in the 
normal order of things stands to lose on 
the venture. 

However, it must be remembered that 
Wall Street is reckoning today with ex- 
traordinary conditions, American pro- 
ducers and exporters are doing business 
with sections of the world with which 
they never had trade relations before, 
but which is likely to prove highly lucra- 
tive. 

VIEWS OF ONE FOREIGN BANKER 


An officer of one of Wall Street’s 
greatest banks, in discussing the foreign 
outlook, said: “We must not become too 
proud over the sustained rise in dollar 
credits abroad at a time when the quota- 
tion for New York exchange on various 
foreign countries is declining to the low- 
est level of modern times. It looks nice 
to have the rest of the world so heavily 
in our debt, but it must be remembered 
that a decrease in the purchasing power 
of foreign countries wishing to do busi- 
ness with us is a serious barrier in the 
way of expanding that business. 

“To this extent, therefore, I consider 
that the exceptionally low quotation for 
the sterling bill at New York is a most 
unfortunate development at a time when 
our bankers are seeking to stimulate the 
foreign trade of this country. It is 
mighty good business which Europe is of- 
fering us, and we should do everything 
possible to provide Europe with the cred- 
it accommodation she is in need of.” 





GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA 


An Editorial Expression from the London 
Daily Telegraph, on the Occasion of 
Independence Day 


Once more the people of the United 
States have celebrated the day of the 
nation’s birth in new and strange and 
thought-compelling circumstances. July 4 
in the year 1917 found them declared 
combatants and enthusiastic champions, 
for the first time in their annals, in a 
war waged thousands of miles from 
American soil; it found them willingly 
and joyfully submitted to the full strin- 
gency of war-time conditions, including 
the terrible obligation of universal com- 
pulsory service; but it found them as yet 
scarcely engaged in the full military 
sense, though in a fever of intense prep- 
aration throughout the Union. That was 
a day which, before the war, no American 
had ever thought to see, and July 4 was 
a time of solemn realization and rededi- 
cation for every thinking citizen. 

It was otherwise on Independence Day 
in the following year. On that day the 
army of the United States was in the 
field in France, present there as the re- 
sult of a gigantic hastening effort called 
forth by the disasters which the European 
allies had suffered in the campaign of 
the spring. A million men had already 
been sent across the Atlantic, and the 
arrivals in June were nearly six times 
the number of those who landed in Feb- 
ruary, the month before the first tremen- 
dous German blow was struck. 

The country was still ringing with the 
story of the first great American suc- 
cesses at Chateau-Thierry. Yet those 
early days of July were the topmost point 
of peril for the cause that the nation had 
espoused with its whole soul. The Ger- 
mans were down on the Marne again for 
the first time since 1914. Every soldier 
knew that another great attack was about 
to be delivered with the enemy’s whole 
strength; at what point none could with 
certainty say. That was the situation 
just one year ago. 

What followed ten days after the 
“Fourth” of 1918 will be remembered 
by all of us to the end of life. Before 
the month was out the tide of the war 
had manifestly turned, and turned for 
the last time. The Americans were pre- 
paring, east of the Argonne, the shatter- 
ing blow that was to delivered when 
Foch should give the signal. Such were 
the two Independence Days of America’s 
part in the war. 

This year that festival sees the great- 
est military triumph of history crowned 
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with the peace to which the President of 

the United States has put his hand at 

Versailles, and upon w he has set his 

seal in a double sense. These were three 

such Independence Days as the American 
ple had never known, and will never 
now again. About them is gathered one 
of the two most tremendous chapters of 

their history, a chapter of igies, a 

chapter of unexcelled material and moral 

achievement, a chapter of change more 
momentous than can even yet be realized. 

On this Fourth of July there has been 
one thought uppermost in the mind of 
every reflecting man and woman in the 
two great English-speaking communities, 
the thought of continuing and increasing 
friendship between them. That is felt to 
be among the supreme needs of the civ- 
ilization of which they are members, 
whose danger is their danger, and whose 
salvation lies more in their hands than 
in any others. 

Under the stress of war, that friend- 
ship was conceived in the terms of war, 
and as such it was the noblest thing in the 
historic relations of the two peoples. 
Today it is conceived in terms, we will 
not say of peace—we cannot—but of the 
will to peace and all that peace implies. 
It is a friendship of co-operation and 
common purpose that is called for by a 
necessity that cries to Heaven. 

Half Christendom is stricken down, 
drained of strength, wasted with feverish 
fears and hatreds that are the after- 
math of war. The future is in the 
charge of those nations which still stand 
upon their feet; they are the sick world’s 
centers of ordered energy, of political 
influence and example, of material and 
moral succor. Chief among them are the 
British and American peoples; and every 
instinct of good will, of prudence, of the 
common-sense of statesmanship, unites 
to urge them to keep fast and to 
strengthen the bond between them forged 
in the fires of war. 

It is a thing worth preserving. Sep- 
arated as we are by an ocean, neither 
nation, perhaps, can fully understand how 
that friendship has worked upon the oth- 
er. We may have tried to tell America 
what we have felt about her intervention, 
and the manner of it, and the spirit of 
it—the people of London will do their 
best to express it when General Pershing 
and his men come over to us at the time 
of the peace celebrations in a fortnight’s 
time. But all that was in our hearts was 
never communicable. 

And it may not be too presumptuous in 
us to say that we believe the depth of 
American feeling in our regard, when our 
part and action in the war were fully re- 
vealed, was something more than could 
be told in words. We remember well, out 
of many such testimonies, the account 
given last year by the Archbishop of 
York of his experience when visiting the 
United States during the months of that 
terrible spring. 

“T shall never forget,’ he wrote, “the 
thrill that passed through crowded multi- 
tudes when such words as these were 
spoken”—and he quoted then a passage 
typical of the eloquence with which An- 
glo-American concord was _ celebrated 
wherever he travelled in the States: 
“Pause to remember that at this moment, 
over there in France, British soldiers are 
dying for America, dying for the cause 
which America has found to be her very 
life.” 

It is easy, it has always been easy, to 
make too much of the sympathy founded 
on the possession of a common language 
and political ancestry, on a common in- 
tellectual and moral heritage; those 
things, after all, never prevented trouble 
between us in the past, though they may 
have mitigated it. But when friendship 
is ours that has struck root in the facts 
and purposes and hopes of our present 
life, then, indeed, that sympathy of mem- 
ories and traditions, that community of 
speech, may well strengthen and sweeten 
the new relationship, and make it twice 
the noble thing it is and must be. 

We have but to keep our eyes upon the 
larger truth of the world-situation as set 
forth just now to realize what perils and 
what duties it raises for two strong na- 
tions already bound in the comradeship 
of war; to understand that the future is 
the future of all, and that in preserving 
and rebuilding civilization there can be 
no influence so potent, none so fruitful, 
as that of a close and cordial amity be- 
tween the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. 
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August 6, 1919 


CUBA, THE LAND OF 
CONTRADICTIONS 


(Continued from page 562.) 
thickly hung with huge stalactites, and 
others glisten with crystals of all sizes 
and shapes. 

Many travellers in Cuba, who are large- 
ly of Cook’s tourist variety, maintain 
that the small towns are uninteresting, 
but this is simply because they go 
through the country rapidly and either 
lack the time or the desire to dig be- 
ieath the surface. 

San Diego, for example, in the prov- 
ince of Pinar del Rio, though only a small 
lace, has near it a remarkable medicinal 
pring which was accidentally discovered 
y the slave of a planter. The fame of 
his spring was at one period of the 
Spanish régime so great that many peo- 
le from abroad visited it, and around it 
rrew a very exclusive watering-place that 

id its regular season, little less brilliant 
han our own Saratoga. 

Travelling westward, the topography of 
the country becomes more mountainous 
until, surrounding the location of San- 
tiago, the peaks rise to about 2,000 feet 
ibove sea level. 

In the foothills of these mountains lies 
the Valley of Vinales. From the forma- 
tion it is quite evident that the valley 
was once a tremendous cave worn in the 
limestone rock by the constant motion 
of subterranean waters. The grotesque 
monolithic mountains (locally termed 
“mogotes”) which surround it evidently 
at one time supported the roof of this 
cave, which one day in the long ago tum- 
bled in, forming what is now the bed of 
the valley. These pillars, being of harder 
formation than the rest, withstood ero- 
sion, and stand today like fingers of a 
giant hand rising from the floor of the 
valley to heights ranging from 600 to 
800 feet. 

From the scenic standpoint there are 
hundreds of things which would interest 
the wide-awake visitor, not the least be- 
ing the wonderful lights and shadows 
which, by reason of the extreme clearness 
of the atmosphere, frequently intensify 
the various colorings and sometimes 
soften them into pastel shades that would 
defy the skill of an artist to reproduce. 

Sunset, moonlight, all effects, differ in 
Cuba from those in the States, and the 
general atmospheric condition, except 
during the rainy season, from May to 
December, should delight the heart of 
the kodak enthusiast, because it is pos- 
sible, even in late afternoon, to procure 
excellent photographic results. An ex- 
ample of what is possible is shown by one 
of the illustrations to this article—horses 
standing under a shed of a roadside store. 
This was taken at about 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, yet a very good picture re- 
sulted. 

In order to gauge adequately the com- 
mercial actualities of Cuba, a mental pic- 
ture of the entire island is necessary. 
The area is about 46,000 square miles, or 
about the same area as the entire New 
England states, minus two-thirds of. the 
state of Maine, and the population of 
about 3,000,000 represents a density of 
60 per square mile. Outside of Havana, 
there is Santiago with a population of 
0,000, Matanzas with 40,000, Camaguey 
with 35,000 and Cardenas with 30,000, 


and in its entirety the island has about 
2,000 miles of coast line, or about the 
same as the Atlantic seaboard of the 
United States. 

This great coast line not only gives 
Cuba an immense advantage in trade 
with the many surrounding islands, but 
with the United States as well. Prior to 
the war, in those old days when 
things were normal, Cuba’s total foreign 
commerce amounted to about $305,000,000 
per annum, and in 1917 increased to 
$560,000,000. In the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, Cuba imported from the 
United States goods to the value of 
$236,000,000, and exported to the United 
States $264,000,000, showing a trade bal- 
ance in its favor, through commerce with 
this country alone, of $28,000,000. 


The principal industries of Cuba are, . 


of course, sugar and tobacco, but besides 
these it exports iron, manganese, copper, 
asphalt, fruits, lumber, hides and skins. 
The principal imports from the States 
are foodstuffs, textiles, machinery, metals 
and products thereof, chemicals and 
drugs. The flour imports alone amount 
to over 1,000,000 bbls annually. 

The exports and imports of Cuba for 
five fiscal years follow: 


In Cuba’s 
Exports Imports favor 
1912-13 $165,208,265 $135,810,590 $29,397,675 
1913-14. 170,796,858 134,008,138 36,788,720 
1914-15. 219,447,322 128,132,090 91,315,232 
1915-16. $36,801,378 201,023,670 135,777,708 
1916-17. 357,039,783 261,377,234 95,662,549 


A very large percentage, about 33%, 
of Cuba’s imports consists of foodstuffs, 
and right here is one of the contradic- 
tions mentioned in the opening para- 
graphs. With an extremely fertile soil, 
12 months of growing weather, and a cli- 
mate which permits the raising of two 
crops of corn, Cuba is unable to supply 
itself with anywhere near the food it 
needs. 

Of course it is easy to see why it is 
necessary to import breadstuffs, but with 
the surrounding waters teeming with 
nearly all kinds of fish, it is difficult to 
understand why it is necessary for Cuba 
to import about $2,500,000 worth of fish 
annually, which it has done for the past 
five years. It seems almost like ship- 
ping ice to Minneapolis in January. 

The business of supplying the popula- 
tion of the interior of the island with 
imported foodstuffs is carried on by the 
merchants of the principal cities, and 
how extensive this trade is was made 
clear to the writer by one of the large 
Havana merchants. The concern of 
which this merchant is a member last 
year had a volume of business involving 
something over 5,000 open accounts, most 
of which were under $1,000, amounting 
in total to nearly $8,000,000, and the 
losses for the year through bad accounts 
were less than $8,000, or about one-tenth 
of 1 per cent. There are certainly not 
many American merchants who can show 
a similar record. 

It is the general opinion of careful ob- 
servers of Cuban. conditions that, com- 
mercially, Cuba is only in the infancy of 
its development, but is growing rapidly. 
This view is borne out by the figures 
showing the imports and exports during 
the past five years to have very greatly 
increased the trade balance in Cuba’s 
favor, for while this was in round figures 
$29,000,000 in 1912, it grew to $95,000,000 
in 1917. 
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Cuba; Roadside Store, Cerro 


With regard to the political situation 
in Cuba, we should like to write many 
things, but for very excellent reasons, 
one of which has been previously stated, 
and the others being unnecessary to men- 
tion, it seems best that the soft pedal be 
kept constantly in touch with the foot. 

Cuba, like most other countries, is suf- 
fering from the conflict of two political 
parties, the “Ins” and the “Outs.” The 
first mentioned, regardless of how they 
got there,—and some brave souls say that 
their methods were at least open to ques- 
tion,—desire to continue their grip on the 
situation, and the second are equally de- 
sirous of having them relinquish this grip. 

The present administration has been 
accused of maintaining a political ma- 
chine composed of office holders, 60 per 
cent of whom, as far as work goes, are 
said to be absolutely unnecessary. These 
job holders are designated as “botteles,” 
but why this opprobrium has been at- 
tached to them the writer is unable to 
state. It is said, though, that one bureau 
—most political offices are called bureaus 
—was established a few years ago for the 
purpose of registering the books written 
in the island of Cuba. It has 18 “bot- 
teles” attached to it, and in one year 
registered one book. One’s mind almost 
immediately thinks of that dear old song, 
“Kighteen Blue Bottles Hanging on the 
Wall.” 

Cuba has practically had full charge of 
its fiscal affairs for more than 10 years, 
in which time it has spent large sums in 
public improvements, but if figures indi- 
cate anything, in this case they show that 
many of these improvements must have 
cost a great deal more than they should. 
For the five-year period from 1912 to 
1917, inclusive, the trade balance in 
Cuba’s favor, represented by its trade 
with the United States alone, is shown to 
have been $388,941,884, and, as duties are 
extremely high, it must have received a 
large return. 

Taking as a sample, the governmental 
balance sheet for the fiscal year ending 
July 30, 1917, which seemed to be the 
latest obtainable, the receipts from all 
sources are shown to have been in round 
figures $78,000,000, and the disbursements 
$69,500,000, leaving a credit of $8,500,000. 
Yet today Cuba has a national debt of 
about $100,000,000. When a small stand- 
ing army costs $20,000,000 to maintain, 
many things are possible, especially since 
expense accounts are elastic and not too 
carefully scrutinized. 

Still, Cuba is a young country, and was 
really thrown upon its own resources 
some time before it was prepared prop- 
erly to take care of itself. Consequently, 
it should not be censured too much if it 
makes the mistake of being too lavish for 
a few years with its public funds, and if 
it takes the attitude of “easy come, easy 
go” it is not alone in so doing. 





International Patent Bureau 

The members of the patents’ section of 
the International Research convention 
now meeting in Brussels have reached an 
agreement on the establishment of an in- 
ternational patent bureau for the protec- 
tion of inventors who are now handi- 
capped by costly and widely differing 
laws of the various countries. 

Under the new arrangement none of 
these laws would be changed so far as 





native inventors are concerned, but each 
country would subscribe to an interna- 
tional arrangement protecting foreign in- 
ventors. Thus an American inventor 
would take out a patent in Washington 
to protect him in the United States, and 
then would apply to the international 
bureau for protection in every other 
country, instead of having to apply sep- 
arately to each of the 45 nations now 
having patent laws. 





Memoranda of Sales 

A decision with a bearing on everyday 
transactions in the grain and milling 
trades has been handed down by the 
Springfield (Mo.) court of appeals in the 
case of Riddle et al vs. Castner. It re- 
lates to the binding character of a mem- 
orandum of sale or purchase signed by 
but one of the parties and to the effect 
of provision for optional delivery. 

Defendant signed a memorandum re- 
citing the sale of 750 bus corn to plain- 
tiffs at a specified price f.o.b. destina- 
tion, “to be delivered at option of the 
buyers, from’ this date to March 1, 1917.” 
Some time afterwards one of the plain- 
tiffs wrote an antedated acceptance of 
the terms on the back of their copy of . 
the memorandum, without defendant’s 
knowledge or consent. 

When sued for damages for non-de- 
livery of the corn, defendant relied on 
defenses that the contract was unenforce- 
able because one-sided, in that when the 
negotiations were had plaintiffs never 
bound themselves to accept delivery; and 
that the memorandum signed by defend- 
ant was nullified by the subsequent in- 
dorsement made on it by one of the plain- 
tiffs, above referred to, within the rule of 
law that a material alteration of the writ- 
ten terms of a contract without the con- 
sent of both parties to it nullifies it. Up- 
holding verdict in* plaintiffs’ favor, the 
court of appeals lays down these rules of 
law generally recognized by the courts: 

A contract is not rendered invalid as 
being one-sided because signed by one 
party only, so far as affects his liability 
on the agreement, although by reason of 
the other party’s failure to sign the 
agreement, it being within the classes of 
contracts required by statute to be evi- 
denced in writing, the agreement might 
not have been enforceable against such 
other party. 

An agreement for delivery by a seller 
between certain dates, at the option of 
the buyer, does not make ‘it optional with 
the latter to refuse to accept delivery at 
all; the option is to specify a time for 
delivery within the specified period. 

Where one of the parties to a contract 
of sale has originally failed to sign the 
memorandum covering the transaction, 
the fact that he subsequently does so, 
though without the other party’s knowl- 
edge or consent, does not amount to a 
wrongful alteration of the writing. The 
only effect of this belated signing is to 
validate the agreement as against him; 
thereby benefiting rather than prejudic- 
ing the other party. 


The statute which requires certain 
classes of contracts for sales of s to 
be evidenced by a writing signed by the 


person to be charged under the contract 
does not require that the signature be 
affixed at the time of the making of the 
agreement. A. L. H, Srreer. 
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Seattle mills, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, produced no flour 
this week. The output was 8,880, or 16 per 
cent, last week, 7,271, or 15 per cent, a 
year ago, 1,600, or 5 per cent, two years 
ago, 16,045, or 39 per cent, three years 
ago, and 1,390, or 3 per cent, four years 
a 


"eauiis mills, with a combined weekly 
_ capacity of 57,000 bbls, had another week 

of idleness. Their output was 7,923, or 
13 per cent, a year ago, 20,481, or 35 
per cent, two years ago, 16,477, or 29 
per cent, three years ago, 21,802, or 43 
per cent, four years ago. 

With the spring wheat crop of Wash- 
ington very short, supplies of the strong- 
er Pacific wheats, such as blue-stem and 
early baart, will be scarce this year, and 
as Montana wheat will not be available 
on account of its small crop, the north 
Pacific mills are facing a serious prob- 
lem in procuring strong wheat for bak- 
er’s flour. 

Supplies of old-crop hard wheat flour 
are running low, but bookings of new- 
crop flour are very limited. Kansas mills 
are offering new-crop patent freely at 
$11.50@11.80 bbl, basis cotton 1’s, car- 
loads, on track, coast, but have made few 
sales. Montana mills are not quoting 
new-crop flour, and are asking around 
$12.60 for old. , 

North Pacific mills are not quoting 
new-crop flour. For old the port mills’ 
quotations are based on $11.30 bbl for 
blue-stem family patent in 49-lb cottons. 

There is a strong demand for feed, 
stocks of which are small. Mill-run is 
quoted at $39 ton, delivered transit point. 


DENIO MILL INCREASE 

The J. W. Denio Milling Co., of Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., has decided to erect a 1,000- 
bbl mill to replace its 500-bbl one, which 
with its elevator and warehouse burned 
July 1. The Nordyke & Marmon Co. will 
furnish the machinery. The mill, eleva- 
tor and warehouse will be of concrete and 
steel construction. 

THE HARVEST 

Harvesting made rapid headway dur- 
ing the week under favorable weather 
conditions. Threshing returns from win- 
ter wheat territory are increasingly fa- 
vorable, but very discouraging for sprin 
wheat, a considerable part of which will 
not be cut. The present outlook is for a 
total yield of 60,000,000 bus for Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho. 


NEW WHEAT PRICES 


Premiums of 3 to 6c bu above the gov- 
ernment guaranteed price were paid for 
a limited amount of new-crop wheat at 
the beginning of harvest, but the mills 
are now buying on the government basis. 
The movement of new wheat to tidewater 
is still quite limited, and consists prin- 
cipally of the early premium purchases. 


COLUMBIA BASIN RATE CASE 


The hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the Columbia River 
basin rate case, which has been held at 
Portland and Seattle for two weeks, will 
be concluded today. The hearing in- 
volves the question of granting a ) Bot 
freight rate on wheat originating in the 
Columbia River basin to Portland than 
to other north Pacific Coast terminals, 
asked by Portland interests on the claim 
that the lower cost of the water-level 
haul to Portland justifies a lower rate 
than the transmountain haul to Puget 
Sound. 

A great volume of technical evidence 
has been introduced both in support of 
and against the contention that the cost 





of service to Portland is less than to 
Puget Sound, and on the question of the 
effect of granting the relief asked on the 
interests of interior shippers and coast 
interests. The case is of far-reaching im- 
portance to all sections of the United 
States, since if the contention of the peti- 
tioners that cost of service should be the 
determining factor in establishing freight 
rates should be sustained, the entire 
freight structure of the country would be 
revolutionized, including the abolition of 
blanket rates. 
NOTES 

Frank S. Clark, assistant sales-manager 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, 
Mont., who has been calling on the coast 
trade, has returned to Lewistown. 

J. C. Roth has been appointed chair- 
man Puget Sound subcommittee of the 
North Pacific Export Committee, United 
States Railroad Administration, in place 
of W. C. Wilkes, resigned. 

The Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills 
Co. is removing all of the machinery 
from its Prescott, Wash., mill, and will 
install new equipment, increasing its ca- 
pacity from 300 to 400 bbls. 

The mill to be erected at Vale, Ore- 
gon, by the Vale Milling & Elevator Co., 
will be of 150-bbl capacity. Warren 
Armington is president and manager, G. 
F. Wilhaver vice-president, and H. R. 
Dunlop secretary and treasurer. 

Strong demand and advancing prices 
for barley are the principal features of 
the local grain market. Feed barley is 
selling at $68.50 ton. Oats are weaker, 
38-lb white clipped eastern oats selling at 
$56.50 ton, against $58.75 a few days ago. 

The Yakima Flour Mills have been in- 
corporated by A. E. Knerr, recently man- 
ager Kennewick (Wash.) Grain & Milling 
Co., and J. G. Miller and M. R. Oeff, of 
Pendleton, Oregon, to build a 300-bbl 
mill at Yakima, Wash., on the site of 
the North Yakima Milling Co., which 
burned some years ago. E, A. Knerr 
will be manager. 

The state weight and measure inspec- 
tor at Spokane, Wash., has instituted a 
number of prosecutions against mills for 
alleged shortages in flour weights. The 
action of the inspector appears to be an- 
other instance of official zeal, which peri- 
odically makes its appearance in different 
states, to justify an official’s tenure of 
office, and to be based on ignorance of 
the fact that flour stored in a warehouse 
loses weight by evaporation. In _ the 
present cases it will be shown that the 
flour was full weight when packed, and 
that its moisture content was well below 
the ‘government allowance. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, Aug. 2.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a combined 
weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, was 18,- 
374, or 43 per cent, this week, compared 
with 12,582, or 29 per cent, last week, 
10,101, or 26 per cent, a year ago, and 
3,540, or 11 per cent, two years ago. 

Local flour trade is still quiet, with the 
mills quoting old patents at $11.45, de- 
livered, and bakers at $11.30. New-cro 
prices have not yet been announced. 
Millfeed is becoming scarcer, and is very 
firm. Méill-run sold on the board at $40, 
while some sellers are asking $41. 

The coarse grain market was very 
strong in the early part of the week, but 
broke at the close when the East slumped. 
Last bids for local blue barley were 
$68.50, feed barley $68, and eastern bar- 
ley $65, a considerable quantity of which 
has been sold here. Corn was dull at 
$75@76, and oats at $55@58. 

The feature of the week was the gov- 
ernment call for bids on export flour for 
August delivery. Bids will be received 
up to Aug. 7. The amount the corpora- 
tion will buy was not specified, but grain 






men here Space it will not exceed 300,000 
to 400,000 bbls. 


OUTLOOK FOR HARVEST 


Harvest of winter wheat continues in 
Oregon, with results varying from almost 
absolute failure to the best on record. 
However, in the principal wheat-growing 
counties the P ee is generally as good as 
was expected. Some wheat has been cut 
for hay. Harvest of spring wheat and 
oats is in progress in all but the more 
elevated districts. Except in the western 
counties, where irrigated, the crop is 
light. Unirrigated corn needs rain, but 
in the main has not been permanently 
hurt by the drouth. Ears are forming in 
Josephine and Malheur counties. 


NOTES 

There has been a decided flurry in the 
grain bag market and the price has risen 
from 13c to 19c. Demand from the East 
and a scramble by July shorts to cover 
were responsible for the advance, Farm- 
ers fairly well supplied themselves before 
prices began to move up. It is not be- 
lieved there is a shortage of bags here, 
nor is there likely to be much of a sur- 
plus. 

F. S. Kelly, assistant manager of the 
Portland Flouring Mills Co., has severed 
his connection with the establishment 
after 30 years of service, and moved to 
Hood River, Oregon, to assume the man- 
agement of the business of Kelly Bros., 
of which he is the senior partner. Mr. 
Kelly is succeeded as assistant manager 
of the mill company by A. M. Ellsworth, 
formerly its secretary. L. J. Werschkul 
takes Mr. Ellsworth’s place. 


J. M. Lownspbat.e. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat, Aug. 2.—The 
flour market continues inactive. Bakers 
report bread sales considerably below 
normal. There is, however, here and there 
some slight indication of improvement. 
This condition is naturally reflected in 
business being curtailed with the jobbers, 
and many in the trade who anticipated 
their supplies of old-crop flour would 
not cover their needs until new flour was 
available now find their stocks ample 
for some time and, in consequence, there 
is a marked lack of interest in new-crop 
offerings. 

Northwestern mills are virtually out of 
the market, though plentiful supplies of 
old flour are available from jobbers at 
no change’‘in prices. New-crop Kansas 
is being offered more freely and at slight- 
ly firmer prices. Local mills reduced 
prices 40c bbl this week. Prices: Mon- 
tana and Dakota old-crop straight grade, 
$11.90@13.40; Washington and Oregon, 
$11.25@11.50; new-crop Kansas 95 per 
cent patent, $11.75@12. Local mills 
quote $12, basis 98’s, cotton. 

Millfeed is firm; demand fair, though 
not active. Offerings from the north are 
light. Prices unchanged at $46@47 ton 
for bran and mill-run. 

Coarse grains were less active this 
week. Speculation in barley options was 
the only live spot in the market. De- 
cember options at close of this week’s 
trading were slightly lower, at $3.31@ 
3.33 per 100 Ibs. Prices on other coarse 
grains: barley, spot feed, $3.20@3.25 per 
100 Ibs; oats, red feed, $2.95@3.05; corn, 
California yellow, $3.35@3.45; Egyptian, 
$3.25@3.35; rye, $3.30@3.75. 

RICE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 

At the annual meeting of the .stock- 
holders of the Pacific Rice Growers’ As- 
sociation, the following officers were 
elected: J. H. Stephens, president and 
manager; F. G. Burrows, vice-president; 
C. H. Merry, secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Stephens enters upon his fourth year as 
president of the organization. Mr. Merry 
has served for the last year as executive 
secretary, and will carry the duties of 
that position with those of the office to 
which he was elected. 

Plans for the marketing of the coming 
crop provide for regular sales days at 
the association’s office in this city, where 
rice will be sold on sample and under 
sealed bids. Grading will be done at 
shipping point, if sold on outweights, and 
the draft in payment therefor drawn on 
the purchaser when the rice is loaded. 


Charles G. Johnson, state superintend- . 


ent of weights and measures, was present 
by invitation and assured the growers of 
the hearty co-operation of his department 
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in protecting them in the matter of 
weights. : 
NOTES 

The flour business of Henry F. Allen 
has been taken over by the Allen Flour 
Co., with Lucius H. Allen as the active 
head. 

Reports as to the acreage of California 
rice vary, it being estimated that the 
total will be from 20 per cent to 40 per 
cent greater than in 1918, when it was 
108,000 acres, 

Planters on the peat lands of Califor- 
nia Delta Farms, Inc., Stockton, are get- 
ting $3 per 100 lbs for barley on the 
levees bordering their tracts. Yields of 
from 50 to 60 sacks return $165 to $198 
an acre. : 


The barley crop in California is short 
in quantity and inferior in quality, and 
estimated at 500,000 tons, compared with 
650,000 in 1918. Prices are above $3 bu. 
According to government estimates the 
oats crop will total 5,712,000 bus, against 
5,600,000 last year. 


Urgent messages to the Philippines, 
China and Japan by way of the Commer- 
cial Pacific Cable Co. are being restricted 
to one message of not more than 10 
chargeable words a day from the same 
sender. Urgent messages are not solicit- 
ed, because of the necessity of clearing 
ordinary messages. 


A dinner was given at the Waldorf 
Café, San Diego, recently in honor of 
William F. Ireland, in recognition of the 
work he accomplished by organizing the 
bakers’ associations of southern Califor- 
nia. The master bakers of San Diego 
acted as hosts. A number of mills also 
were represented. 


The Grain Corporation asked for bids 
on July 25 for sufficient flour to complete 
the loading of the West Chetac, taking 
cargo Aug. 4. After receiving competi- 
tive bids, an award was made to the 
Sperry Flour Co. for 50,000 bbls at $9.90 
f.a.s. On July 31 it asked for export 
flour offers for August delivery, offers to 
be received by Aug. 5. 


Early transfer of United States Ship- 
ping Board vessels from the government 
to American private individuals and 
firms, and the establishment of fuel de- 
pots, owned and controlled by Americans, 
on all trade routes, are recommended to 
Congress in a report of the Chamber of 
Commerce special committee on shipping, 
approved by the chamber’s directorate. 


The new rules and regulations of the 
Railroad Administration which equalize 
the port absorption charges on the Pa- 
cific Coast will become effective Sept. 10, 
and will wipe out the discrimination 
against San Francisco in favor of Puget 
Sound ports. The railroads will absorb 
the port charges up to 60c ton, and the 
steamship companies will do likewise. 
Heretofore, the railroads absorbed as 
high as $1 in Puget Sound ports. 


To improve the transpacific freight 
service, the Philippine Commercial 
Agency suggests a service of fast freight 
liners to Manila and the assembling there 
of cargoes from other Asiatic ports, mak- 
ing Manila the American collecting and 
distributing port for Singapore, the 
Dutch colonies, China and India, with the 
promise that a large tonnage may be as- 
sembled there for regular liners of size 
and speed making direct voyages between 
the Philippine port and San Francisco. 





Wheat Situation in Uruguay 


According to a report of the Ameri- 
can consul at Montevideo to the Depart- 
ment of State, under date of May 15, 
“the Uruguayan wheat market, which has 
an — surplus of some 100,000 
tons, has been very dull. Last year’s 
surplus, little of which has been export- 
ed, has been for the most part converted 
into flour. However, as mills are finding 
difficulty in disposing of their product 
to Brazil, which is the principal foreign 
consumer, they are showing little interest 
in new wheat. 

“On the other hand, the Uruguayan 
producer refuses to sell his wheat except 
at his own price, which is so high as to 
make the Uruguayan export price higher 
than that obtained in Buenos Aires. The 
market is now awaiting international de- 
velopments in the hope that the opening 
up of new markets in Europe will create 
a demand for Uruguayan wheat.” 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
DututH, Minn., Aug. 4.—Mills re- 
ported a limited flour demand last week. 
Buyers were not interested in new sup- 
plies, but were closely watching develop- 
ments, and the result was small sales. A 
good many outside buyers are turning to 
the southwestern markets, as they can 
buy cheaper there. Mills made no change 
in spring wheat quotations to the trade. 
The durum mill was engaged on old 
contracts for delivery. Orders in hand 
will keep it busy for the rest of this 
month. It was not accepting many new 
bookings, but some sales were made to 
established trade. Former asking prices 
re still effective. 
The rye mill found business practically 
a standstill. The general attitude is 
hat, as soon as the new crop comes on 
the market, prices will drop. Mill quota- 
ons today were reduced 10@20c bbl. 
Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
850 bbls flour. One operated full time 
nd capacity, the other part time and 
utput. The previous week the produc- 
on was 5,830 bbls, or 16 per cent of 
apacity, against 895 bbls a year ago. 
Millfeed maintains a firm undertone, 
but mills are well sold up and can offer 
and sell little or nothing. Occasional lots 
ire put through in part cars with flour. 
Demand indicates that, were supplies 
ivailable, business could readily be done. 
NOTES 
Cash business last week showed slack- 
ening, receipts slowing up in volume. 
W. D. Jones, of the Hallet & Carey 
Co., has returned from a vacation at 
Burnside Lake, near Ely, Minn, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


eae gy grain men here last week 
included B. F. Benson, L. K. Stabeck, 
Harry Feetham and R. C. Schiller. 

The rye future market has been under 
pressure, due to the fear of government 
action in the regulation of foodstuffs. 

Garfield Meyer, treasurer of the -Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., will return to- 
morrow from Brainerd, Minn., from a 
vacation trip. 

Growers showed a disposition to rush 
in any holdings of grain carried. An in- 
dication of this action was noted by the 
numerous bulkhead cars sold. 


The demand for wheat screenings and 
lack of supplies has a firming tendency 
as to price. Buyers are keen after any 
available lot, stocks now getting low. 


Charles F. Macdonald, secretaty of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, was called to 
St. Cloud, Minn., last Thursday, owing 
to the serious illness of his father, Colin 
F. Macdonald. 


Captain W. L. Brisley received his dis- 
charge from the army and returned home 
last week after two years’ service, and 
resumed his position on the floor for the 
Randall, Gee & Mitchell Co. 

Transfer of scattered cars of wheat 
was noted from Minneapolis to this mar- 
ket last week. Small movement of cars 
out of local elevators was reported, ap- 
parently for outside milling points. 


Mills paid liberal premiums over the 
government fixed price basis for wheat 
the past week, mostly part cars of both 
spring and durum. One lot of No. 1 
dark northern brought $3.03, and one of 
durum $2.65. 


An active eastern demand for barley 
was evident last week at sharply ad- 
vanced bids. Top grade brought as high 
as $1.87 at one time. Today, quotations 
on cash were down to $1.22@1.28. Noth- 
ing was done in the futures. 

George E. King, connected with the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
was in this market last week. Mr. King 
before going with the Wichita concern 
lived here, and was employed by the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co. 

The Potato” Products Co. Bemidji, 
Minn., received word last week from 
Washington that the committee which had 
the matter of imposing a duty of 3c 
upon all imported potato flour had re- 
ported in favor of the imposition of the 
duty. 

The Duluth Universal Milling Co. will 
conduct a bread-baking contest at the 
Duluth grocers’ picnic, at Lester Park, 
Aug. 7. Bread entered in this contest 
must be made from Universal flour. The 
mill offers five prizes of Universal flour 
for the best loaf of bread made from it. 


F. G. Cartson. 





Annual Labor Report 

The annual report of the Operations 
Division of the United States Employ- 
ment Service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, sums up the national em- 
ployment situation at present as follows: 

“The outstanding features of the em- 
ployment situation are a shortage of 
agricultural labor and common labor in 
the West and South; an increasing de- 
mand for mechanics in the building 
trades, stable conditions in most of the 
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mechanical industries, and a considerable 
surplus of office help and technical and 
professional men. 

“The last-named surplus is due partly 
to the desire of many persons who have 
formerly been laborers or mechanics to 
secure positions as clerks or superin- 
tendents, and also to the large number of 
new projects requiring executive and 
technical abilities, which are being held 
up omg the ratification of the Peace 
Treaty and the determination of future 
industrial conditions, 

“This condition also is intensified by 
the large number of executive and tech- 
nical men being released from the army.” 





Movement of Argentine Grain 
According to a dispatch to the London 
Times for June 14, shipments from 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, for the week 
ended June 12 were as follows, in bushels: 


Exported 


to— Wheat Corn Oats Linseed 
SS ee eae ee 176,000 .. ceeds 
i ee a ae ee ek eee ee 
For orders. 308,000 i. A eae ert 
Ee Oe ore 318,008 vised. vewvste 
Netherlands 256,000 224,000 112,000 1,259,771 
Scandinavia ...... 366,000 cians 196,839 
U. K’gdom., TEGUG  DEGOOe scien aeeas 
U. BeRteO..  ccsecs tk Bee 1,417,243 
All others.1,092,000 328,000 ..... 629,886 





Totals ..1,872,000 1,576,000 288,000 3,503,739 


The visible supply of Argentine grain 
at Buenos Aires on June 12 was as fol- 
lows: wheat, 4,041,766 bus, an increase of 
367,433; corn, 3,346,267, a decrease of 
519,019; oats, 2,066,812, a decrease of 
379,468; linseed, 5,708,339, an increase of 
196,839, 





Cuba; Boniato Summit, Santiago 


—"Cuba, the Land of Contradictions” 
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CHICAGO, AUG. 2 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 

f.0.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 

merchantS ........-.-00eeeees $12.40@12.60 
Spring patent, jute, old......... 12.10@12.40 
Spring straights, jute ......... 11.20@11.40 
Spring clears, jute ...........+.- 9.40@ 9.75 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ...... 6.25@ 6.85 


City mills’ spring patents, jute. 12.10@12.20 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute, new..... $10.25 @10.40 
Straight, southern, jute, new... 10.00@10.25 
Clear; southern, jute, new ..... > 9.25@ 9.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute, new.$10.65@10.80 


Patent, 95 per cent, new ......- 10.25 @10.50 
Clear, Kansas, jute, new ....... 8.20@ 8.50 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $8.15 @8.30 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........- 7.05 @7.75 


WHEAT—Millers and shippers good buy- 
ers. Supplies of winter larger. Market easy. 


Springs offered more freely, and prices 
sharply lower. Range for week, with com- 
parisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
No. 1 hard..226%@229 226@229 226 @228 
No. 2 hard..223%@227 223@227 223 @ 225 
No. 1 red....226 @227 226@227 226 @227 
No. 2 red....223 @224 223@224% 223@225 
No, 1 nor, 8.235 @260 255@265 227 @234 
No. 2 nor, 8.230 @250 250@260 s.-@226 
No. 1 dk hd.240 @270 os Bees wy. Pe 
CORN—Offerings light. Demand fair. 
Prices lower, closing at about the inside. 


Prices follow: 
Last year 


Decline Saturday 4@7c. 
This week Last week 


No. 6 mix.194 @198 186@196 132@150 
No. 5 mix.19344@198 192@193 150@152 
No. 4 mix.196 @198 189@195 157@164 
No. 3 mix.196 @201 191@195 155@170 
No. 6 yel..195 @200 187@196 130@160 
No. 5 yel..196 @199 195@196 150@166 
No. 4 yel..198 @199 195@197 155@167% 
No. 3 yel..197 @201 194@198% 166@176 
No. 3 wh..204 @208 2000206 173@194 
OATS—Shipping demand large. Prices 
lower. New, %@lic under old. Many show 
light weight. Quotations: 
This week Last week Last year 








No. 4 wh 74% @80% 78 @82 70% @i76% 
No. 3 wh 75 @81% 79 @83 70 @i77% 
Standard ....@.... ...-@.... 71 @77% 
No. 2 wh 17% @83 79% @83 pistes @77% 
No. 1 wh 814% @81\% 81% @82% ee: ae 

RYE—Market weak and Snasttied. Car- 


riers and millers bought cash lots Saturday 
at lc under September for the No. 2 grades. 
Sales ranged $1.59%@1.60; No. 3, $1.58@ 
1.59. August closed at $1.57%, September 
at $1.61, October at $1.63%. 
BARLEY—Maltsters and exporters were 
good buyers, and market was firm during 
greater part of week. Hedges were taken 
off here by California interests against ex- 
port sales of malting grades to London that 
equaled 4c Ib at the seaboard. Malting 
ranged $1.38@1.44; feed, %1.34@1.38. 
; Trade quieter. Corn flour, 
$4.75@4.80, and corn meal $4.70@4.80, per 
100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 








r-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis..... 129 86 77 
Wheat, bus.... 6,443 1,071 1,073 
Corn, bus...... 971 715 770 
Oats, bus....... 3,362 1,467 1,693 
Rye, bus....... 225 116 50 
Barley, bus.... 409 209 41 








DULUTH, AUG, 2 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons: 
Standard patent ............... $12.25 @12.50 
Piret clear, jute .......s.02s00- 9.50@ 9.75 
Second clear, jute ............- 6.25@ 6.75 
DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.o.b, mill, 
per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 
ee eee $12.30@12.50 
DPE POCONE 6. vive wicks ccc cece 12.05 @12.25 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mill, in 100-lb sacks: 
DRT 2 oo .'s Sgn eee bps os é 0 eo $4.30 
ED WES TIVO 2... catiewtevccevesecseces 4.60 
i an SPO . oes cha ebeos ers avemess oe 3.20 
Vea re ee ee ere 3.85 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 


1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 bbis 
Aug. 2.. 5,850 Aug. 3.. Aug. 4..23,170 
July 26.. 5,830 July 27 ..... July 28..22,775 


July 19..10,435 July 20..20,200 July 21..26,390 
July 12..14,805 July 13..14,135 July 14..19,620 

WHEAT—The close found mills less dis- 
posed to take on old supplies at the pre- 
miums demanded by holders. Offerings sold 
slower. Milling concerns are growing more 
cautious as regards taking on old wheat at 
high prices when, by holding back, they 
hope to get the new crop much cheaper, 


Receipts were not important. Most cars 
went to the mills for consumptive purposes, 
and there was a 17,000-bu decrease in stocks, 
Elevators are carrying but 166,000 bus, all 
told, mill storage not included. 

Duluth grain—closing prices_on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
saly 836 ....% 77% @77% 160% 120 @130 
July 28 ..... 78% @79% 166% 121@131 
July 20 ..... 717% @17% 164% 124@131 
July 30 ..... 77% @77% 164 125@133 
ei ge | Sea 755% @76% 161% 128@137 
BOR. 2 % cies 73 @73% 157% 128@137 
Aug. 2 ..:.. 70% @71% 156 126@132 


Aug. 3, 1918. 69 @70 90 @100 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Aug. 2 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
-—— Domestic 





1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Oats ...... 124 2 1 5 os 51 
Rye 1,320 1 1 an 7 
Barley .... 258 25 41 es 7 1 
Flaxseed .. 129 75 «+364 ee 28 25 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (0000's omitted): 
—Receipts—— ,—_Shipments—. 


Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Spring .... 25 1 431 10 e 195 
Durum .... 56 es 9 25 oa 1 
Winter ... 10 o* 1 

Totals 91 1 441 35 ¥ 196 
Oats .2..s. 70 4 6 52 5 5 

Bonded.. . 12 

YO ceccses 94 a be 75 oe 
Barley .... 429 oe 30 86500 3 1 

Bonded... - “> iv 60 3 ° 
Flaxseed .. 93 3 43 45 15 72 

Bonded... ‘ os 1 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 2, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 

-—-Wheat stocks—, ———grade—— 


1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1,2nor $ 25 1 a 7 3 5 
2 dk nor |} 
3 dk nor ?} 
3 nor f 1 1 
All other 
spring 23 1 438 3 13 
1 am dur} 
1, 2 dur f§ 109 7 s* 5 
All other 
durum .. 8 5 13 5 es 6 
Winter .... 1 oe és 4 1 1 
Mixed ..... aie we ve 18 1 2 
Totais .. 166 7 451 43 6 27 
FLAXSEED—Futures advanced 11@12c on 
good bidding by crushing houses. Reports 


of good scattered rains over the Northwest 
led to some selling account in the deferred 
new-crop issues, which was also felt in the 
near deliveries. Buyers on the strength of 
this held off, hoping to get in lower down. 
The trend was mostly downward. Septem- 
ber held up better than the others, being 
but 4c off from close of July 26 at the end 
of the week, against 10@15c on the rest. 
High levels prevailed the opening day and 
low spots the last session, with final quota- 
tions moderately firm. July terminated qui- 
etly. On the whole, market displayed less 
interest and action than in previous weeks. 
Spot No. 1 closed at September price to 3c 
September 





over; to arrive, best paid was 
figure. Receipts falling off. Stocks increased 
24,000 bus on the week, now standing at 
129,000. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
7——— Close —— 
Opening Aug. 3 
July 28 High Low Aug. 2 1918 
Sept. .$6.13 $6.22 $5.96 $6.07 $4.60% 
Oct.... 6.00 6.12 5.80 5.87 4.55 
Nov. .. 5.96 6.08 5.75 5.81 4.52 
Dec... 5.82 5.95 5.68 5.72 





MILWAUKEE, AUG. 2 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 





bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton .......... $12.10@12.50 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 11.60@11.75 
First clear, cotton ............. 9.50@ 9.60 
Rye flour, white, jute .......... 8.90 @10.45 
Rye flour, straight, jute ....... 8.00@ 8.80 
Rye flour, dark, jute ........... 6.05@ 6.25 
Kansas straight, cotton ....... 11.50@12.25 
Corn flour, jute, 100 Ibs......... «ees-@ 5.00 
Corn meal, jute, 100 Ibs........ wees @ 4.85 
Corn grits, jute, 100 Ibs........ woe @ 4,85 
Strong. Standard bran, $44 
@44.50; standard fine middlings, $56.50; 


flour middlings, $61; rye feed, $53; red dog, 
$65.50@66: oi] meal, $92.50; hominy _ feed, 
$77.50,—all in 100-!b sacks. 

WHEAT—Down 25@30c. Receipts, 74 
ears. Fair demand for milling and shipping. 
Prospects are for more liberal receipts next 
week. No. 1 northern, $2.43@2.60; No. 2, 
$2.37@2.55; No. 3, $2.32@2.45. 

BARLEY—Advanced 6@10c early in the 
week, but fell back later. Receipts, 242 
cars. Demand was good from maltsters, and 
offerings sold freely. No. 3, $1.45@1.50; No. 
4, $1.33@1.49; feed and rejected, $1.30@1.45. 

RYE—Up 3@4c early in the week, but 
later was lower. Receipts, 22 cars. —s 
was good from millers and shippers. No. 
$1.63@1.68; No, 2, $1.62@1.67; No. 3, $i.66 
@1.66 


CORN—Advanced several cents early in 


the week, but closed 3c lower. Demand was 
fair, and offerings were taken care of. Re- 
ceipts, 127 cars. No. 3 yellow, $1.96@2.01; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.95@2; No, 3 mixed, $1.94@2; 
No. 3 white, $2@2.09. 

OATS—Advanced % @ic early in the week, 
but closed 4c lower. Receipts, 357 cars. 
Offerings of new are arriving; quality thin. 
No. 2 white, 76@82c; No. white, 75@ 
81%c; No. 4 white, 74@80%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
gg ge Th 


*. 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... 9,950 5,900 13,360 20,820 
Wheat, bus... 99,160 67,600 6,043 3,155 
Corn, bus..... 176,530 251,920 137,880 82,405 
Oats, bus..... 760,250 813,120 339,340 590,754 
Barley, bus... 368,950 15,300 128,395 16,380 
Rye, bus...... 29,700 8,925 S.0GP cess 
Feed, tons.... 1,080 870 4,523 3,181 





KANSAS CITY, AUG, 2 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

PORE 05 6564s bahOE shoes eeeuar $10.20@10.75 
DUPRE ne anbind <0 ad b's bos 0-0 cece 9.75 @10.20 


First clears 8.50@ 9.50 
Second clears .... 7.00@ 8.50 


MILLFEED—tThe edge is off the market, 
with prices advancing. Nominal quotations: 
bran, in 100-lb sacks, $41@42 ton; brown 
shorts, $56; gray shorts, $59. 

WHEAT—There is a good demand for all 
offerings of milling grade. The demand, 
however, is not so insistent as in the week 
previous, and premiums over the government 
basis are smaller. Nominal quotations: 
Hard: No. 1 dark $2.43@2.45, medium $2.30 
@2.35, yellow $2.20@2.34; No. 2, dark $2.39 
@2.42, medium $2.28@2.32, yellow $2.18@ 
2.28; No. 3, dark $2.29@2.35, medium $2.23 
@2.27, yellow $2.18@2.20; No. 4, dark $2.18 
@2.25, medium §$2.08@2.14, yellow $2.07@ 
2.10; No. 5, dark $2.15; medium $2.09@2.12, 
yellow $2@2.05. Soft: No. 1 $2.19@2.20, No. 
2 $2.15% @2.18, No. 3 $2.13@2.14, No. 4 $2.07 
@2.15, No. 5 $2.06. 

CORN—Prices continue at record heights, 
with the feeling that rains, which have been 
general this week, will bring a drop soon. 
Nominal quotations: White: No. 2 $2.05@ 
2.06, No. 3 $2.02@2.04, No. 4 $1.96@1.98. 
Yellow: No. 2 $1.96@1.97, No. 3 $1.93@1.95, 
No. 4 $1.90@1.92, No. 5 $1.88@1.89. Mixed: 
No. 2 $1.96, No. 3 $1.91@1.93, No. 4 $1.89@ 
1.90. 


WEEKR’S 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 yey 1918 
bus.6,185,700 4,216,050 1,677,950 2,498,850 
750 887,500 112, 500 5 


Wh't, 
Corn, bus. 118 








Oats, bus. 195,500 289,000 91,8 500 81, "000 
Rye, bus.. 37,400 5,500 8,800 9,900 
Bley, bus 10,500  ...... 3,900 5,200 
Bran, tons 680 240 2,780 1,200 
Hay, tons. 13,788 7,248 5,280 2,364 
Flour, bbis 13,000 11,375 72,150 52,975 
ST. LOUIS, AUG. 2 
FLOUR—Hard wheat fancy patent, $10.30 


@10.60, jute. Soft wheat 95 per cent $9.30 
@9.50, and 100 per cent $9.10@9.25, bulk. 
MILLFEED—Hard bran, $41, gray mid- 


dlings $57, soft bran $44, mixed feed $55, 
and middlings $60.50; No. 1° alfalfa meal, 
$34; oat feed, $26.80. Whole-ground barley 
feed was offered at $63.50. 
WHEAT—Receipts, 2,389 cars, against 2,- 
403 last week. Prices unchanged and de- 
mand fair. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.24; 
No. 2 red, $2.21@2.22; No. 3 red, $2.17%@ 


2.19; No. 4 red, $2.15@2.17; No. 2 hard, 
$2.21@2. 22; No. 3 hard, $2.18. 
CORN—Demand quiet and prices 3@6c 
lower. Receipts, 129 cars, against 117. 
Closing prices: No. 2 corn, $1.95; No. 1 yel- 


low, $1.96@1.97; No. 2 yellow, $1.96: No. 1 
white, $2.08; No. 2 white, $2.07@2.08%. 
CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-Ib 


sacks as follows corn meal, $4.10; cream 
meal, $4.20; grits and hominy, $4.30. 
OATS—Prices 5@6c lower, and demand 
quiet. Receipts, 342 cars, against 155. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 white, 75@75%c; No. 3 
white, 74% @75c; No. 8 mixed, 70@73%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Fiour, bbls. 87,320 75,430 76,530 72,200 
Wh't, bus.3,333,569 3,425,302 1,152,330 970,560 


Corn, bus.. 207,978 195,772 193,860 132,790 
Oats, bus.. 774,000 882,365 191,510 708,100 
Rye, bus... 22,180 23,759 8,020 3,350 
Barley, bus 6,400 6,410 2,040 1,140 





NEW YORK, AUG, 2 
FLOUR—An improvement in trade was 
noticeable. Buyers were inclined to increase 
their bids and milling interests to decrease 
their prices, in some instances bringing buy- 
ers and sellers closer together. There were 
sales of spring wheat flour amounting, ac- 
cording to good authority, to 200,000 bbis, 
much of which sold around $11.75, jute. 
Sales of Kansas were only in small lots, as 
were flours of other character. Quotations: 
spring fancy patent, $12.95@13.25; standard 
patent, $12@12.50; first clear, $10@10.25; 
winter straight, $10@10.25; Kansag straight, 
$10.90@11.60; rye, $8.75@9.25,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 170,213 bbis. 
WHEAT—Receipts, 611,800 bus. 


CORN—Market weak and nervous, partly 
because of crop conditions and partly be- 
cause of report that President Wilson would 
soon make important announcement on food 


situation. The embargo against New York 
on coarse grains also had its effect. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 yellow, $2.16%; No. 3 yellow, 
$2.15%; No. 2 mixed, $2.14%; No. 2 white, 
$2.19%; No. 8 white, $2.18%. Receipts, 
7,000 bus. 

OATS—Much the same situation prevailed 
as did with corn. Crop reports indicated 
some damage, and general conditions indi- 
cated firmness. Quotations were 88% @89%c, 
according to quality. Receipts, 512,300 bus. 





TOLEDO, AUG. 2 
FLO flour, 
98’s, f.0.b, mill, new-crop flour, $10.20@10.25 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 





NERO WORE TOO 6 conde cscs waesces $44.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ........... 49.00 
Winter wheat middlings ............ 58.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags.............. 90.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-Ib bag.......... 15.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 489 cars, 227 contract 
CORN—Receipts, 6 cars, 4 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 18 cars, 13 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts— a ae 


1919 1918 1919 1915 
Wheat, bus... 683,100 397,200 651,110 39,20: 
Corn, bus..... 6,900 35,400 1,190 10,60: 
Oats, bus..... 35,050 64,000 38,370 24,30: 





BOSTON, AUG. 2 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 





Old wheat— 
Spring patents, special short. het 25 @13.50 
Spring patents, standard ..... 12.50 @13.0: 
New wheat— 
Hard winter patents ......... 11.00@11.8 
Soft winter patents .......... 10.70 @11.0¢ 
Soft winter straights ........ 10.40@10.7 


with marke 
winter bran 


MILLFEED—Demand quiet, 
firmly held. Spring bran, $48: 


$48.50; middlings, $56@60; mixed feed, $5 
@60; red dog, $68; second clears, $72; stoc! 
feed, $70; oat hulls, reground, $32: homin 





feed, $78.40; cottonseed meal, $79.50,—all i: 
100’s. , 

CORN mand, but of 
ferings limited and prices firmly held. Whit: 
corn flour, $5.35; white corn meal, $5.10 
yellow granulated meal, $4.95; bolted, $4.90 
feeding, $4.15@4.20; cracked corn, $4.20¢ 
4.25; hominy grits and samp, $5.10; whit 
corn flakes and cream of maize, $6,—all i: 


100’s. 

OATMEAI.—Market higher, with a goo 
demand. Rolled oatmeal is quoted at $5.3 
and cut and ground at $6.10, in. 90-lb sack 

- WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
—Stocks— 
1919 191 


—Receipts— 
1918 
48,850 


1919 


Flour, bblis.... 35,165 








Corn, 
Oats, 
Rye, 
Barley 
Corn meal, bbls ..... errr 
Oatmeal, cases 560 13,300 ..... 
Gees, Meee. B.BOO  kecvae ccbes 

RECEIPTS DURING JULY 

1919 1918 

Wey WHR. ccs citations 182,079 263,09 
Wet, OU ook. cele 218,710 as 
Re EOD. op enivees see 2,600 9,90 
Ce NN Bd 6. dee Wac és a 758,230 1,235.35 
Rye, bus od ss ees we 65,450 5,50 
NL WR wind x x «poke 1,271,675 2.10 
Millfeed, tons ......... 5 10 
Corn meal, bbis ....... 2,69 
Oatmeal, cases ........ 5,322 47,60 
Oatmeal, sacks ........ 1,760 27 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 
Exports from Boston during the week end 
ing Aug. 2, in bushels: 


To— Wheat Oats Barle« 
Liverpool ....... 33,857 10,271 86,60 
RGD rea baa: ‘Seabee. . aekews 141,66 
SE Sian BN oes. OSs 90,000 20,04 
oie ckeeke, —  Gbkens 58,33 
Plymouth, Gera a) Piavele’, pe ebaes 150, 20/ 
ee ee te ee ee 139,52 
Leith, Scotland. ehees sae ewe 100,00 

TORGIE aicecsnes 33,857 "100, 271 696,36 


“BU F 3 ALO, AUG. 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, ca! 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............. $.... 6 @12.5' 
Bakers patent ........ 2.5 
PY GOON cin on ess 60 bed ewawew es 
GORA BOOP soe ccccrcvvanceers 
po eK eee ree 
Pee ee 





| ge SE eee eine 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@57.50 
eR rare s er 59.5 
Flour middlings ............... 
eS OR eR a ae ee 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 





Hominy feed, yellow, per ‘ton... .....@76.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ....: ~ 92.00@95.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... ~ «e- - @81.00 





Cracked corn, per ton ......... « «ee ~ @82.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... «+e» @T5.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent 

ES eS ae ey eres eee ~» »-@83.00 
Cottonseed meal, 3& per cent... - @86.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

WE bac vst eoedseeaorcccecee 9.50 @10.00 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton - @27.00 


WHEAT—Receipts were quite Seater of all 
grades of winter wheat, and it was readily 
disposed of at last week’s prices. No, 1 
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2.81; No. 2 red, $2.28; No. 3 red, $2.24; 
lg red, $2.21; No. 5 red, $2.17; No. 3 
mixed, $2.22,—on track, through billed. 
CORN—After maintaining last week's 
prices a few days, the market started to 
decline, and closed 7e lower and very dull. 
No bids could be obtained from any source. 
Closing: No. 1 yellow, $2.06%; No. 2 yellow, 
$2.06; No, 3 yellow, $2.05; No. 2 mixed, $2.03 
@2.04,—on track, through billed. 
OATS—New oats arriving started the 
break, and no premium could be obtained 


for old. Closing: No. 1 white, 82c; No. 2 
white, 81%c; No. 3 white, 80%c; No. 4 
white, 81%c; No. 3 white, 80%c; No. 4 


white, 79%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters took all the spot bar- 
ley, and wanted old to arrive. Receipts of 
new were light-weight, and sold for feed. 
Quotations: malting, $1.50@1.58; feed, $1.45 
@1.50,—on track, or in store, Buffalo. 

RYE—No sales this week. Track receipts 
were ordered in store. No. 2 was offered at 
4c over Chicago August, c.if., in store. 


PHILADELPHIA, AUG, 2 
FLOUR—Receipts, 204 bbls, and 3,729,494 
ibs in sacks. Exports, 13,951,120 lbs to 
London and 11,273,640 to Gibraltar. Quota- 
ons, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-1b 
ite sacks: 
Winter straight, western, old...$10.75@11.00 
Winter straight, western, new.. 9.75@10.25 
Winter straight, near-by, oJd... 10.00@10.75 
Winter straight, near-by, new... 9.75@10.00 








Kansas straight, new .......... 11.25@11.50 
Kansas short patent, old...... + 12.00@12.50 
Kansas short patent, new..... » 11.50@11.75 
Spring short patent, old....... - 13.00@13.50 
Spring patent, O1d ..........445 12.50 @13.00 
Spring first clear, old......... - 9.75@10.00 


WHEAT—Market quiet. Receipts, 711,768 
bus; exports, 76,000; stock, 788,781. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1’ hard win- 
ter, $2.89; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34; No. 2 red winter, $2.36; 
No. 2 northern ‘spring, $2.36; No. 2 hard 
winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 2 red, 
garlicky and smutty, $2.31; No. 3 red winter, 
$2.32; No. 8 northern spring, $2.32; No. 3 
hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, $2.29; No. 3 
red, garlicky and smutty, 2.27. Lower 
grades on their merits. 

RYE—Irregular. Quotations, No. 2 west- 
ern, $1.65 bu; near-by, $1.35 @1.55. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, but firm under light 
offerings. Quotations: $8.60@9.25, as to 
quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Advanced ic early in week, but 
subsequently declined 2@3c and closed dull. 
teceipts, 23,218 bus; stock, 19,697. Quota- 
tions, car lots for local trade: yellow, as to 
quality and location, $2.12@2.14. 

CORN GOODS—Advanced early in week, 
but closed weak under a slow demand and 
in sympathy with raw material. Quotations: 
\Xiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 

Gran, yellow meal, fancy...$4.87% @5.15 

Gran, white meal, fancy.... 5.22%@I 

Yellow table meal, fancy... 4.75 @ 

White table meal, fancy.... 5.00 @ 
White corn flour, fancy ...... 5.00 @ 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks 5.17% @ 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases ......@2 

MILLFEED—Firm, and again higher un- 
der scarcity. Demand fully equal to offer- 
ings. Quotations, car lots, per ton: 

Winter bran— 

Spot, in 100-lb sacks ........ $50.00 @51.00 

Western, to arrive, in bulk... 51.00@52.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 








Bet oicneveccecacececcsserses 49.00@50.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 50.00 @51.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 

100-10 GRCKHD cccccccssccsesess 65.00 @66.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-10 GROKS oc iccccucececsese 60.00 @61.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 70.00@71.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 60.00@61.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 57.00@58.00 

OATS—Dull and ic lower, with moderate 
but ample offerings. Receipts, 278,796 bus; 


stock, 673,221. Quotations: 

NO. 1 WRITE crcccesccccescecece 89 @89% 

NO. 8 WRG vive cdecesctiucteses 88% @89 

NO. 3 WERIGO cove ccisvecoesoscve 87% @88 

No. 4 WRITE cccccsvccccscssece - 85 @86 
OATMEAL—Quiet but firm. Quotations: 

ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.60@5.80; 


rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-Ib 
sacks, $9.95@10.50; patent, cut, two 100-lb 





sacks, $11.24@13; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6@7, coarse $5.25. 
BALTIMORE, AUG, 2 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring short patent ............ $12.50@12.75 
Spring long patent ............. 12.00 @12.25 
Spring SEGt GIGOF ssecicsccesess 9.75@10.25 
Winter patent, new ...........-. 10.50@10.75 
Winter straight (near-by), new. 9.75@10.00 
Hard winter short patent, new.. 11.50@11.75 
Hard winter long patent, new.. 11.00@11.25 
Hard winter first clear, new.... 8.75@ 9.25 
Rye flour, pure and blended.... 7.65@ 8.75 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 


City mills’ best patent (blended) .....@12.90 


City mills’ spring patent ....... + eee» @12.90 
City mills’ winter patent ....... «eee» @12.40 
City mills’ winter straight ..... o eee» @12.16 


MILLFEED—Higher, with demand spas- 
modic. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $49@50; spring middlings, $60 
261; soft winter bran and middlings, $61 
@62, 

WHEAT—Irregular; demand and move- 
ment large. Receipts, 1,322,085 bus; ex- 
ports, 631,654; stock,’ 1,457,638. Good offer- 
ings are bringing %@1%c premium over 
basis as to grade, though most of the south- 
ern arrivals are poor and going at a big 
discount under No, 2 red. 


CORN—Lower; movement and demand 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


moderate. Receipts, 27,198 bus; stock, 33,- 
794. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, 
track, $2.12; near-by yellow or white cob, 
bbl, $10.25. 

OATS—Up 2c; demand good, movement 
light. Receipts, 15,495 bus; exports, 50,000; 
stock, §889,564. Closing prices: standard 
white, domestic, 98c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
92c, 

RYE—Steadier; movement and demand 
small. Receipts, 8,517 bus; stock, 558,690. 
Closing prices: No. 2 western for export, 
$1.65 asked; southern bag lots for week, 902 
bus, at $1.70@1.80. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in July, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 


-~Receipts— --Exports—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls.... 92 313 187 181 
Wheat, bus... 2,169 1,195 997 147 
Corn, bus..... 106 176 47 oe 
Oats, bus..... 233 1,600 555 1,595 
Rye, bus...... 725 55 402 : 
Barley, bus... 1,352 19 1,516 
Malt, bus..... 40 30 cee 
Millfeed, tons. | 2 ose 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to Aug. 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 

7—Receipts—, --Exports— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bblis.... 2,617 2,380 2,029 1,604 
Wheat, bus... 11,454 2,622 11,164 2,626 
Corn, bus..... 2,482 3,226 831 1,499 
Oats, bus..... 6,718 10,541 4,686 9,082 
RO, DUs...000 7,199 1,343 7,819 1,675 
Barley, bus... 3,989 82 3,181 2 
Malt, bus..... 551 355 ee% 
Buckwh’'t, bus 25 eee 25 « Ke 
Millfeed, tons. 9 9 ose 1 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG, 5 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills fer flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 !bs, 
were within the following range: 
Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$12.00@12.50 


Straight, 98-lb cottons ......... 11.30@11.70 
Weree GIORT, JULES. occ cccccveseces eeoe»-@ 9.50 
Becond ClesF, JUL .rvicccccsccas eoeee@ 6.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
AUG. Boros wsdsve 325,915 206,440 360,385 
Aug. 2.... 269,160 242,820 184,790 359,595 
July 26... 245,955 178,530 144,160 380,280 
July 19... 266,015 255,360 165,850 380,620 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
AUB. 9.2.2.6 weocee 2,330 3,905 15,595 
AUG. 2.2.2.6) eseeee 4,710 1,005 16,570 
July 26... ceoses 3,800 3,880 24,115 
July 19... «eoss . 5,460 2,695 24,850 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- ;-—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
June 7. 65 69,885 323,195 149,570 895 4,685 
June 14, 65 69,886 212,710 128,230 1,020 3,245 
June 21. 65 69,885 186,655 140,645 
June 28. 65 69,885 189,960 141,560 
July 6. 65 69,885 132,805 63,335 1,200 1,830 
July 12. 65 69,885 165,645 56,240 700 975 


July 19. 63 69,160 144,790 40,420 700 
July 26. 65 69,885 159,305 69,420 eee 375 
Aug. 2.. 53 59,985 131,565 105,925 510 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug. 5) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
rey orted as follows by brokers: 

Aug. 5 Year ago 
DUG sv seeseeiseres $38.00@42.00 $30.26@30.40 
Stand, middlings.. 47.00@651.50 32.17@22.47 
Flour middlings... 55.00@59.00 31.66@31.72 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 63.00@6€3.50 31.68@32.57 








CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereais and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $74.00 @74.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 70.00@70.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 67.00@67.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 64.00@64.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@53.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.90@ 5.00 
Corn meal, yellow ....cccsecces 3.90@ 4.00 
RyS HOUF, WHiILS® ..ccvsccccvcse 8.40@ 8.50 
Rye flour, pure dark®* .......... 6.25@ 6.60 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 10.60@10.70 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 10.50 @10.60 
ROMeCR CBte®® .nccsvcsecccscccer oces oe G06 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 18.00@25.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 25.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 22.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning ... 28.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 32.00@40.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 38.00@45.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 25.00 @35.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 35.00@50.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 25.00@30.00 


«eee + @90.00 
tPer bbl in 


Linseed oil meal* .....+: ivi deve 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 

MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring .......-s++. 2.16% 2.18% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
TOUPMER .c vde ce eccsecsvcs 2.21% 2.18% 
Red Guru ..ccscccccess 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ........... 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ........... : 21 2.18% 


+ 2.21% 
Duluth prices ic over Minneapolis. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 

during the week were, per bushel: 
July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
29. 191@192 764% @78_—...... @163% 124@134 
30. 190@191 76% @77% 163% @163% 126@137 
31. 189@190 745% @76% 161 @161% 125@145 
Aug. 
1.. 186@18772 @73% .....@157% 120@134 
2.. 184@185 69% @71% ..... @154% 115@133 
4.. 178@180 67% @68% 146% @147 112@131 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Aug. 3 


Aug. 2 July 26 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 1,700,000 982,000 1,531,020 
Flour, bbls ...... 11,858 11,855 10,068 
Millstuff, tons 1,911 1,281 319 
Corn, BU. .08.. +» 90,000 126,000 102,350 
Oats, bus ........ 615,680 583,070 254,130 
Barley, bus...... 783,640 721,920 $1,250 
ee, WU Ccesecss 289,560 199,680 62,150 
Flaxseed, bus 59,000 72,000 28,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Aug. 3 

Aug. 2 July 26 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 361,200 337,680 59,040 
Flour, bbls ...... 259,600 242,293 276,675 
Millstuff, tons ... 13,532 12,608 11,099 
Po Pee 99,120 63,240 192,850 
CEE, OU av base ee 503,010 440,910 495,820 
Barley, bus...... 798,250 656,260 82,880 
Rye, bus ...e.ces 33,250 20,960 14,520 
Flaxseed, bus .... 2,060 DES. cess 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): Aug. 3 Aug. 4 
Aug. 2 July 26 1918 1917 
Dey 3 GRE én 05% 500 550 see eee 
No. 1 northern.. 33 $1 
No. 2 northern.. 11 9 vee eee 
Other grades ... 202 262 41 283 
TOUEID vevccsve 746 852 41 283 
2 eee 7,662 7,344 ee eee 
ie | Ree 1,036 1,273 ose ese 
Te oe 2,840 3,694 . 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Aug. 3 Aug. 4 Aug. 5 
Aug. 2 July 26 1918 1917 1916 
2 21 76 4 


Corn ‘ 2 76 1 

Oats . 3,169 3,131 566 5 258 
Barley ..4,365 1,117 411 27 146 
Rye ....1,083 4,641 5 6 24 
Flaxseed. 173 179 50 101 12 





Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Aug. 4.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Aug. 3 Aug. 4 

Destination— Aug. 2 July 26 1918 1917 
London ........ 315 43 a 5 


Liverpool ...... 43 99 1 1 

Glasgow ...... 52 19 es 53 

GME ic be srciee es 23 

BEUEE ce. 60s ccecece 38 7 

‘eee 10 20 

Falmouth ...... 24 170 

Southampton .. 5 ° 

Manchester .... 26 32 

Dunkirk ....... 29 67 6 o% 

a. eee oe oe 60 55 

WOOUERRE wscvtces es 4 

eee 56 oe 

Antwerp ....... 42 23 

Rotterdam ..... 2 4 ° 

BUM Ss Seiwicsve 11 73 37 

Copenhagen ... 11 ee 

Gibraltar ...... 210 55 

COME. 6.045000 008 5 

GEROP We Bess os 1 

Cen, America .. 1 1 ° o6 

Other@ ...vceees 47 35 24 30 
TOCAIS cscscse 922 68 122 144 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





-~— Mpls—— Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
July 29.... $6.15 6.15 6.16% 6.16 6.06 


July 30.... 6.11 6.11 6.124% 6.12 6.00 


July 31.... 6.01 6.01 6.03% 6.02 5,85 
Aug. 1.... 5.99 5.99% 6.01% 6.00 5.86 
Aug. 2.... 6.08 6.08 6.08% 6.07 6.86 
Aug. 3.... 6.00 6.00 6.01 5.99 5.84 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

co Receipts-———_, -———In store——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 59 28 20 173 50 86101 
Duluth..... 93 3 44 129 103 42 

Totals.... 162 31 64 802 153 143 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Aug. 
2, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c-—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 








Minneapolis 7,202 5,997 2,090 891 
pe) ree *4,235 *%3,037 3,801 3,067 
POCRIS cs ccces 11,437 9,034 5,891 3,958 


*Includes Canadian. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


cr—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 


July 30 ... 205 184 8 2 77 21 

July 81 ... 200 190 9 3 66 14 

Aug. 1 .... 206 176 6 66 26 

Aug. 2..:.. 178 208 7 1 37 35 

Aug. 4 .... 402 427 2 Bas es 

Aug. 5 - 382 336 9 1 16 
Totals... 1,567 1,520 41 8 246 112 
*Holiday. 





LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
To— To— 
Albany ......... 31.5 New York® ..... 81.5 
Baltimore ...... 29.6 New Yorkt ..... 32.6 
Baltimore* ..... 29.5 Ogdensburg .... 34.5 
Baltimoret ..... 29.5 Philadelphia ... 30.5 
Binghamton .... 29.6 Philadelphia® .. 30.6. 
Boston ......... 34.6 Philadelphiat .. 30.6 
Boston* ........ 81.5 Pittsburgh ..... 29.6 
Bostont ........ 32.5 Portland ....... 34.5 
Buffalo ....25.5@29.5 Portland® ...... $1. 
Burlington ..... 17.56 Punxsutawney .. 29 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec ......... 39 
Corning ........ 29.5 Richfield Springs 31. 
Decatur ........ 19.0 Rochester ...... 29 
Elmira ......... 29.6 Rockland ....... 34 
| eee - 23.5 St. Joseph ...... 19. 
31 
0 
4 
9. 
1 
0. 
9 





Grand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... 
Hornell ........ 29.6 Scranton ....... 3 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ...... 34. 
Ithaca ..... +++. 29.5 Syracuse ....... 
Ranses City .... 168 PRO ceccccseass 
Louisville ...... 
Montreal ....... cewcse 
Mount Morris ... 29.6 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.6 Chicago (propor- 
Newport News*.. 29.5 tional) ....... 12.6 
New York ...... 32.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 30.5 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 





DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named; --Ex-lake—, Reshipping 

Domes- Ex- Domes- 
Local tic port tic Export 
New York .... 24% 20 20 20 17% 
Boston ....... 26% 238 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 


Richmond - 21% 16% .... 17 ween 
Norfolk ...... - 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington .. 21% 16% .... 17 onae 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 15% .... 16% 
Albany ....... 23 19% .... 18 coos 
0 Saree er S24 16% .2cce. BIB vesr 
Syracuse ...... Seu .SGee esac. Se eens 


Rochester .... 20% 16% .... 17 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ...... 40.0 Detroit ......... 26.6 
Pare 42.0 Rochester ...... 36.5 
Philadelphia .... 38.0 Cleveland ...... 27.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 30.5 Va. com. points.. 37.0 
PS, Rr 39.0 Columbus ..... - 27.0 
BYTRCUBE 2. ccees 36.5 Indianapolis .... 21.5 
Baltimore ...... $7.0 Louisville ...... 22.0 
Washington .... 37.0 
CHICAGO 


The all-rail rates in cents per 100 Ibs on 
flour to various points east are shown here- 
with: 

To— To— 

Albany ......... 24.0 New York City.. 25.0 
Baltimore ...... 22.0 Philadelphia .... 23.0 
Boston ......... 27.0 Pittsburgh *..... 15.0 
Buffalo 2.0.00 16.0 TROY ccssccccece 24,0 
Wimira ...ccccce $8.0 UWthem ceccccccee 32.6 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 


The coarse grain market at Minneapolis 
was easier last week. All grains show a 
drop in prices. Corn offerings were 
rather light, and demand quiet. What 
little demand there was, was for choice 
milling grades. No. 3 yellow closed Aug. 
4 at $1.78@1.80 bu, or 12@13c bu lower 
for the week. 

Oats showed more activity than other 
grains, due to the export inquiry. more 
than to local sales. A car of new-crop 
oats arrived from South Dakota last 
week, and showed good quality. They 
graded No. 2 white, and tested 31 lbs to 
the bu. Closing prices Aug. 4: No. 3 
white, 67%, @68%4¢ bu; No. 4 white, 62%, 
@66%,c. ; 

Rye was fairly active and steady, com- 
pared with the futures. Millers took fair 
quantities of choice grades. Elevator 
buyers were in the market at 144@Ic un- 
der the future. Most of the new-crop 
rye received in this market so far has 
been of good quality. No. 2 closed yes- 
terday at $1.4614@1.47 bu. 

Barley was steady and active early in 
the week. There was a fair export in- 
quiry, and choice grades also were want- 
ed. Later, export ga eased off and 
prices a The last few days, 
choice grades only have been in demand 
and market was easier. Closing range 
Aug. 4: $1.12@1.31 bu, or 3@12c lower 
for the week. 





According to the London Times for 
July 1, the stocks of coffee on hand June 
28 at Rio de Janeiro were 427,000 bags, 
compared with 784,000 at the same time 
last year. At Santos the stock was 2,184,- 
000 bags on June 12. At the same time 
last year there were 2,853,000. 








CRACKER MEN CONVENE 


Officers Elected at Concluding Session— 


The nineteenth annual convention of 
the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association, the opening session of which 
was reported by telegraph in last week’s 
issue of The Northwestern Miller, was 
brought to an end on Thursday, July 31, 
with the re-election of officers and di- 


rectors. 

President Brooks Morgan, Atlanta, 
Ga., again heads the association; A. P. 
Strietmann, Cincinnati, Ohio, is vice- 

resident and treasurer, and Edward 

riswold, New York, is secretary. The 
directors are Alvin V. Thomas, Peoria, 
Ill; L. D. Manchester, Sioux Falls, S. D; 
Oswald’ Schmidt, Davenport, Iowa; Wil- 
liam D. Morris, cone John A. Sim- 
eral, Pittsburgh, Pa; illard C. Poole, 
Worcester, Mass; J. B. Franke, Fort 
Wayne, Ind; Brooks Morgan, Atlanta, 
Ga; A. P. Strietmann, Cincinnati; S. J. 
Watts, Port Huron, Mich; W. T. Bishop, 
Los Angeles, Cal; H. E. Stegall, St. 
Louis; C. A. Bowman, Denver, Colo; A. 
J. Zimmerman, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Attendance at the convention, which 
began Tuesday, July 29, in the Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, was not so large 
as usual, but the business meetings drew 
the close attention of those who were 
present. The street railway strike and 
race riots undoubtedly had something to 
do with limiting the attendance. 

Several important matters came before 
the convention, but were considered large- 
ly in executive session, there bein only 
one open meeting. There were addresses 
by Howard B. Jackson, representing the 
United States Grain Corporation, and 
Joseph T. Newall, of the Geo. P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, the latter taking 
for his subject the flour situation. Miss 
Mabel Wallace, employment manager of 
the Geo. H. Strietmann’s Sons Co., read 
an interesting paper on stabilization of 
factory working forces through the cen- 
tral employment department. 

The address of President Morgan, 
whose remarks were reported in last 
week’s issue, was followed by an inter- 
esting talk on the work of the American 
troops in France, by Major Cornelius 
W. Wickersham, the association’s attor- 
ney. Major Wickersham returned from 
France recently, wearing several decora- 
tions, among them the Legion of Honor. 
He joined the United States army on the 
Mexican border in 1916, and a series of 
rapid promotions led him from the ranks 
to his majority. Major Wickersham 
spoke highly of the work of the Cana- 
dians and Australians, and described at 
length the American operations at St. 
Mihiel. 

Referring to the part manufacturers 
of hard bread had played in the war, 
Major Wickersham reminded his hearers 
that if the celebrated “Lost Battalion” 
had not been supplied with a hard bread 
ration it could not have held out until 
relief arrived. 

It was Major Wickersham’s opinion 
that many of the European nations were 
bankrupt as a result of the war, and that 
it would be many years before they could 
regain their normal condition. 

r. Newall, in his address on the flour 
situation, referred to the government’s 
agricultural forecast on July 1, indicating 
a wheat crop of 1,161,000,000 bus. State 
reports, he said, had subsequently re- 
duced this figure, and many of the best 
statisticians now claimed that the crop 
would scarcely equal last year’s. He was 
of the opinion that there would be no 
resale price on wheat, and that it would 
go to bu unless the government ap- 
plied a maximum price. 

During a general discussion, following 
his address, Mr. Newall stated that bis- 
cuit and cracker manufacturers would be 
able to buy their entire flour require- 
ments for a year, but would be obliged 
to order it out within the specified 60-day 
limit as authorized in the agreement of 
the United States Grain Corporation. In 
reply to the question as to whether it 
was in the interest of the biscuit and 
cracker manufacturer to sign the agree- 
ment with the Grain Corporation, Mr. 


Newall said that, from the miller’s stand- 
perme: the answer should be in the af- 

tmative, since it would protect the miller 
in case of a resale price being fixed on 
wheat. 








After the open session on Tuesday, the 
remainder of the convention was execu- 
tive. There were reports from the presi- 
dent, treasurer, secretary and the uni- 
form cost accounting committee, com- 

of J. B. Franke, chairman, A. P. 

trietmann and IL. D. Manchester. F. 
A. Magee, of L. V. Estes, Inc., Chicago, 
spoke on uniform system of cost ac- 
counting, and a general discussion fol- 
lowed. 

On Wednesday, July 30, the report of 
the technical committee, composed of A. 
P. Strietmann, chairman, W. D. Morris, 
L. D. Manchester, James R. Bremner 
and H. W. Stegall, was heard. This was 
followed by a discussion of technical bu- 
reaus, and an address by S. J. Watts on 
advantages of zone group meetings. Miss 
Mabel Wallace, employment manager of 
the Geo. H. Strietmann’s Sons Co., read 
her paper on stabilization of factory 
working forces through central employ- 
ment departments. 

’ Thursday, July 31, was devoted to the 
report of the Chicago manager of the 
association, M. J. Hogan, and addressed 
on the national co-operative advertising 
plan, by C. Parlin, director of research 
department of the Curtis Publishing Co., 
and Charles H. Eyles, of the Richard A. 
Foley Advertising Agency, both of Phila- 
delphia. 

There was a general discussion of ac- 
tivities of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, industrial co-operation and profit- 
sharing, sales promotion on a population 
basis, chain stores and their effect on the 
independent cracker baker, auto-trucks 
vs. freight for delivery within 50 miles, 
keeping retail grocers’ stock in a fresh 
and presentable condition, relative value 
of electric trucks and gasoline trucks for 
local delivery, government management 
of railroads, and trade acceptances. 

CONVENTION NOTES 

The Fleischmann Co, was represented 
by J. Wilshire, H. R. Newcomb and F. 
E. Clarke. 

The registered attendance list showed 
about 75 biscuit and cracker manufac- 
turers, and nearly 60 associate members, 
present. 

A banquet was held at the Auditorium 
Hotel on the second evening, and was well 
attended. An entertainment with danc- 
ing followed. 

H. N. Weinstein, of the Mali-Diastase 
Co., returned from the East, where he 
had been spending his vacation, to take in 
the convention. 

L. M. Dawson, sales-manager Collis 
Products Co., Clinton, Iowa, was pres- 
ent. This concern is a large manufac- 
turer of powdered buttermilk. 

Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala. vice- 
president of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry, spent a few hours 
at the convention visiting friends. 

Henry Stude, prominent in the baking 
business at Houston, Texas, and past 
president of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry, was a visitor. 

The Nulomoline Co., New York, dis- 
tributed well-designed card cases or bill 
books as souvenirs. J. A. King, L. Fer- 
raioli, A. J. Stine represented this com- 
pany. . 

Oliver I. Hansen, special representative 
of the Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. 
Clair, Mich., was renewing his acquaint- 
ance with the trade. He stated that busi- 
ness was excellent. 

The Chicago Carton Co., Chicago, ex- 
hibited a full line of “Excel-All” and 
“Perfection” caddies. J. F. MacLellan, 
general manager, and D. Int-Hout, sales- 
manager, were present. 

Twelve associate members, consisting 
of the Cracker Baker Journal and sup- 
ply concerns, were hosts to all present, 
at an excellent buffet luncheon which 
was served daily during the convention. 

A handsome souvenir was given away 
by the J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
It was a paper knife and letter opener, 
bearing the trade-mark, “Indian.” . Rep- 
resentatives of this company present were 
H. J. Willwerth and L. Levey. 

Flour mill representatives attending 
were: Oscar Matthews, J. A. Reis, Acme- 
Evans Milling Co; Lawrence Rice, Star 
& Crescent Milling Co; Joseph T. Newall, 
Geo. P. Plant Milling Co; J. E. Herbert, 
J. E. Herbert Co., flour brokers. 


O. R.-Read, secretary of the Read 
Machinery Co., York, Pa., attended with 


to be in operation by next Christmas, to 
take care of the company’s rapidly in- 
creasing cake machinery business. 

Other representatives of manufacturing 
concerns in evidence were: F. W. Lietzow, 
general manager Natural Dry Milk Co., 
Chicago; F. C. Black, Peerless Bread 
Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio; R. C. Con- 
stantine, Central Waxed Paper Co., Chi- 
cago; H. A. Lockwood, Lockwood Mfg. 
Co., Cincinnati; Arthur Katzinger, - 
ward Katzinger Co. Chicago; R. G. 
Lockhart, Advance Malt Products Co., 
Chicago; N. S. Strauss, American Peel 
Co., Chicago. 

Adjoining the convention hall, a num- 
ber of exhibits were on view. Concerns 
having displays were: Evan L. Reed 
Mfg. Co., Sterling, Ill, racks and fix- 
tures; American Box & Crate Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., shipping crates; J. B. 
Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., Wyandotte 
sanitary cleaner and cleanser; Read Ma- 
chinery Co., York, Pa., three-speed mixer 
and marshmallow beater; Peters Ma- 
chinery Co., Chicago, carton forming and 
lining machine; Lion Tire & Rubber Cor- 
poration, LaFayette, Ind., rubber tires; 
Franklin Co., Chicago, imitation brass 
front can labels; Geuder, Paeschke & 
Frey, Milwaukee, Wis., biscuit cans; 
Eney Shortening Co., Chicago, “Esco” 
shortening; Payson Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
truck castors; Ed. Long Chemical Co., 
Chicago, vegetable colors and fruit fla- 
vors; Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, 
biscuit and cracker preserves; Southern 
Cotton Oil Co., “Scoco” shortening and 
coconut oil; Stuber & Kuck Co., Peoria, 
Ill, cracker cans; Fiber-Glass Food 
Cover Co., Chicago, fiber glass display 
covers; Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
automatic scales, 8 to 30 oz; G. A. Reuter 
& Co., Chicago, peanut specialties; Ed- 
ward Kuttnauer (distributor), Chicago, 
the “Kelly” improved oven grates; Heath 
& Milligan Mfg. Co., Chicago, “Biscrack” 
enamels and steel preservatives; Steubing 
Truck Co., Cincinnati, hand trucks; L. V. 
Estes, Inc., Chicago, industrial engineers, 
illustrations of their unit cost system. 


Those in Attendance 


Vernon Baum, Lakeside Biscuit Co., 
ledo, Ohio. 


To- 


W. A. Baum, Iowa Biscuit Co., Burlington, 
Iowa. 

Cc. F. Benson, McCormick Mfg. Co., Lon- 
don, Ont. 

A. A. Berry, Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Charles F. Betz, American Pretzel Co., 
St. Louis. a 

W. T. Bishop, Bishop & Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Peter J. Bootz, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Cc. A. Bowman, 
Denver, Colo. 

J. B. Bremmer, Bremmer Bros., Co., 
cago. 

W. C. Brown, Century Biscuit Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

c. 8. Bryant, 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Chris Burkhardt, Dayton Biscuit Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

H. D. Butler, B. & C. Co., New York. 

H. A. Christiansen, Tennessee Biscuit Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

R. J. Cone, Manchester Biscuit Co., Fargo, 


Detroit Egg Biscuit Co., 


Merchants’ Biscuit Co., 


Chi- 


G. R. & W. R. Montague, 


N. D. 

Walter T. Cory, Union Biscuit Co., St. 
Louis, 

Charles Crelier, Famous Biscuit Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Ellis Crenshaw, Jacksonville (Fla.) Crack- 
er Works. 
W. C. Dickmeyer, Perfection Biscuit Co., 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 

John Farquharson, Montreal Biscuit Co., 
Montreal, Ont. 

J. B. Franke, Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Weston Green, 
Ohio. 

L. R. Geier, Felber Biscuit Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Cc. A. Griggs, Jr., G. H. Bent Co., 


Green & Green, Dayton, 


Milton, 
Mass. 
Edward Griswold, Secretary Biscuit & 
Cracker Co., New York. 

F. L. Hamilton, G. J. Hamilton & Sons, 
Picton, N. 8. 

H. J. Hardin, Thomas & Clarke, Peoria, Ill. 

A. P. Harmon, Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort 


Wayne, Ind. 

Jelle Hekman, John Hekman, Hekman 
Biscuit Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

M. J. Hogan, B. & C. Manufacturers’ Co., 
Chicago. 

J. Y. Huber, Jr., Kebler-Weyl Biscuit Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Cc, Hunt, Ontario Biscuit Co., Buffalo. N. Y. 

W. Roy Huston, F. A. Huston Co., Auburn, 
Maine. 

Frank J. Iten, Iten Biscuit. Co., 
Iowa. 

August Junge, Junge Baking Co., Joplin, 
Mo 


Clinton, 


F. R. Keesey, B. & C. Co., Chicago. 

Frank J. Kern, Geo. H. Strietmann’s Sons 
Co., Cincinnati, 

A. M. Kessler, R. Koehler, Robert A. John- 
ston Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


_45e per Ib, retail 51c. 
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L. D. Manchester, Manchester Biscuit Co., 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

D. C. McNaughton, McCormick Mfg. Co., 
London, Ont. 

J. L. Meyer, Dubuque (Iowa) Biscuit Co. 

Henfy Minners, Consumers Biscuit & Mfg. 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cc. W. Mole, Zion City (Iowa) Industries. 

Brooke Morgan, Frank E. Block Co., At- 


lanta, Ga. 
W. D. Morris, Westerman & Co., Chicago. 
Thomas O’Connor, Thomas & Clarke, 
Peoria, Ill. 


D. K. Oxley, S. W. Cracker Co., Wichita, 
Kansas. 

W. C. Poole, New England Biscuit Co., 
Worchester, Mass. 

E. K. Quigg, Richmond (Ind.) Baking Co. 

Fred L. Ray, Crescent Cracker & Macaroni 
Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

W. W. Roberts, J. S. Ivins & Co., 
delphia. 

George Rohrssen, 


Phila- 
Dayton (Ohio) Biscuit 


o. 
J. W. Sawyer, Sanitary Food Co., St. Paul, 
Minn, 
G. C. Scheuer, W. W. Scheuer, Penn Bak- 
ing Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Oswald Schmidt, Crescent 
Cracker Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
W. C. Scott, Maryland Biscuit Co., Balti- 
more. 
= Na Shust, Shust Baking Co., Saginaw, 
ch. 


Macaroni & 


John A. Simeral, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 

A. P. Strietmann, G. H. Strietmann’s Sons 
Co., Cincinnati. 

H. R. Templeton, Ontario Biscuit Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
Pa V. Thomas, Thomas & Clarke, Peoria, 

Arch Trawick, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

F. S. Vories, Shelby Biscuit Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Ss. J. Watts, 
Huron, Mich. 

W. H. Weise, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Cc. A. Wettenhall, Medlar Biscuit Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 

Edward H. Whitman, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Cc. H,. Wortz, Jr., Fort Smith (Ark.) Bis- 
cuit Co, 

A. J. Zimmerman, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Famous Biscuit Co., 


Tennessee Biscuit Co., 


Arkman Baking Co., Port 


Independent Baking Co., 


Snell & Simpson, 


Quality 
A. S. Purves. 


Biscuit Co., 





Italy Drops Restrictions 

The Italian War Trade Board has 
abolished many restrictions on importa- 
tions. The list of commodities allowed 
to enter Italy, to be published soon, will 
undoubtedly be most liberal as regards 
American products. Although there may 
be many articles prohibited, pre-war con- 
ditions will be established as nearly as 
possible. 

The government is making every ef- 
fort to restore to a pre-war status Ital- 
ian-American relations. Continuous con- 
ferences are being held between the com- 
mercial staff of the American embassy 
and the Italian Ministry of Commerce. 
The coal situation has attracted especial 
attention and the Americans have been 
furnished with figures on Italy’s needs 
in order to be able to answer if they can 
relieve the threatened tie-up of Italian 
industry. 





Import Restrictions Removed 

According to a cablegram from the 
American consul general at Paris to the 
Department of State, under date of June 
28, the embargo against the importation 
into France of agricultural products, ex- 
cept refrigerated meats and combed or 
carded wools, has been removed. 

A decree of June 14, published on June 
18, establishes the schedule of ad val- 
orem surtaxes to be collected in addition 
to former duties. The surtax ranges from 
10 to 40 per cent in the general tariff and 
5 to 20 per cent in the minimum tariff. 
The value of merchandise to be declared 
is its value at the place and moment of 
presentation to customs, but not includ- 
ing duty charges. 





Foodstuffs Situation in Norway 

According to a report from the Ameri- 
can trade commissioner at Christiania, 
Norway, to the Department of Com- 
merce, under date of May 17, 1919, “Im- 
ports continue heavy. Large cargoes of 
grain have lately arrived from Argentina 
and the United States. The greater part 
of the wheat and corn shipments at 
been brought in from the former coun- 
try, while the latter is the source of most 
of the rye. 

“New maximum prices for a number of 
commodities have recently been published, 
among which are the following: Ameri- 
can picnic hams, on May 15, wholesale 
In addition, for 
smoked picnic hams there may be added 
.06c Ib to the wholesale price, and up to 
07c for the retail price. 

“American cheese is priced at 70c per 
lb wholesale, and 80c retail.” 
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SOLVING HAULING PROBLEMS 





Question of Inaugurating Motor-Truck Transportation Is One That Con- 
fronts Every Progressive Milling Organization—Some of the Argu- 
ments That Suggest the Retirement of Old Dobbin 


By WituiaM K. Gisss 


“Shall we install motor-trucks, or shall 
we continue with horse-drawn delivery ?” 
[his is a question which has confronted, 
or is confronting, every progressive mill- 
ng organization. It is only fair in the 
beginning to admit the impossibility of 
setting down any hard and fast rule 
vhich’ covers all the phases that might 
‘ome up for consideration in deciding 
this momentous question. Certain it is 
hat every phase is a law unto itself, and 
requires individual scrutiny and analysis. 

One thing is certain, however: the 
horse, judged by his own performance, 
i, a wasteful machine. As a motor he is 
about 2 per cent efficient so far as heat 
units are concerned; that is, of the heat 
units or heat energy taken in with his 
food he transmits about 2 per cent in 
drawbar pull on the vehicle behind him. 
His limited hours of labor and his com- 
paratively small capacity for load and 
speed, considered in connection with the 
expense of feeding, caring for, and hous- 
ing him, as well as his bulky vehicle and 
harness, condemn him at the start for 
inefficiency in transportation. 

The principal advantages of motor- 
truck transportation, on the other hand, 
are obvious. The mere economy of 
garaging these compact machines, re- 
quiring as they do about one-eighth the 
space of the horses and wagons they 
displace, is a notable item. Instead of 
being 2 per cent efficient, they transmit 
from 50 to 60 per cent of the energy of 
that which they consume into action. 

However, the mere fact that the motor- 
truck is potentially 15 to 20 times more 
cficient than the horse does not clear up 
ihe perplexity of the progressive miller 
vho is studying his delivery problem. 
lis query is: “Are the conditions of my 
usiness such that I can take advantage 
f this superior efficiency of the motor- 
truck?” This is a question which can- 
not be answered by a simple “yes” or 
“no.” ‘ 

At this point is required the technical 
assistance ‘gained by experience. The 
live, up-to-date truck dealer or salesman 
pends as much time, if not more, going 
over the requirements of. the prospect’s 
business as he devotes to expounding the 
superior qualities of his truck. Buying 
. motor-truck is like buying a bond; you 
naturally expect dividends from your in- 
vestment, hence, the truck to buy is one 
that best fits your business, and deter- 
mining this important factor can come 
only through using the principles of 
notor-truck efficiency as a guide. 

The fundamental justification for mo- 
tor-trucks is that they cafry more and go 
faster than a horse-drawn vehicle. A 
truck constantly working with a capacity 
load attains the maximum of efficiency. 
in the same proportion that it is inter- 
upted in its daily travel and in the pro- 
irtion that its load falls below its rated 

pacity, by so much does it fail to real- 

e the efficiency of which it is theoreti- 
lly capable. 

For example, let us compare a single 
orse and wagon capable of carrying one- 
ilf ton at four miles per hour with a 
wo-ton truck carrying two tons at 12 
niles per hour. It is evident that the 
ruck carries four times as much as the 
orse, and, making three times the speed, 
as a carrying ability of 12 times that of 
he horse and wagon. 

On this assumption the truck is show- 
ig 100 per cent efficiency, but if its speed 
s cut down by reason of poor roads or 
requent stops, its efficiency is cut down, 
hat is, its efficiency compared with the 
orse. This same efficiency is also low- 
red if the truck is sent out without its 
ipacity load. 

The miller can determine from this 
parison a formula that may be of as- 
stance to him in answering the ques- 
on given in the opening paragraph of 
his article. He can compare the speed 
' the truck and the load of which it is 


‘apable with the speed and load of the 
horse and, by a process of multiplication, 





find what the possibilities of the motor- 
truck are in excess of those of the horse- 
drawh equipment. 

At the same time he must remember 
that trucks cannot always command a 
capacity load, nor can they maintain their 
maximum speed during full working 
day, for time is lost in loading and un- 
loading, although the same time would 
be lost in loading and unloading horse- 
drawn wagons. 

Size of business, always a factor in 
determining whether to motorize trans- 
portation, need not be considered here, 
for the average milling company, it is 
taken for granted, is sufficiently large. 

Next in importance in deciding the 
question is the length of haul. Long- 
haul business strongly favors the motor- 
truck, for it is here that the truck has a 
chance to show speed, which is half the 
secret of its efficiency. Even if the other 
half—the capacity for load—were not 
considered, and it was assumed that it 
carried only the load possible with a 
wagon, it still would be equal to four or 
five horses. 

Short-haul transportation, as a general 
thing, represents a condition unfavorable 
to the operation of motor-trucks. Then, 
again, there is the combination of long 
and short haul transportation. Here it 
often is advantageous to let the truck 
handle the long-haul work and use horse- 
drawn equipment for the actual distribu- 
tion, for once at the point where the real 
distribution begins, if it is employed \in 
making the actual deliveries, it becomes 
but little more efficient than a_horse- 
drawn wagon. 

Taking the phases mentioned and ap- 
plying them to your business means con- 
sidering the size of business, the long and 
the short haul, road conditions, the ele- 
ment of idle time in making deliveries, 
variable loads and one-way loads, 

There is another consideration, how- 
ever, which should not be lost sight of, 
and which is altogether separate from 
the question of truck efficiency, but which 
may prove to be more important than 
any of the factors mentioned. This is 
the possible increase of business afforded 
by the comparatively greater field of op- 
erations of the motor-truck. It can be 
readily seen that if this increase of busi- 
ness amounts to much, the additional 
profits may take care of the entire ex- 
pense of transportation, making it a sort 
of free gift to the business. : 

We are inclined to believe this phase 
of the question deserves more and re- 
ceives less consideration from the average 
user of trucks than any other. This is 
perhaps because it requires creative 
imagination. The man who contemplates 
motorizing his transportation, however, 
and who knows how to reckon on this 
future gain is doing creative planning of 
the highest order, and may expect re- 
wards in proportion. 

Having determined on the relative effi- 
ciency of the truck as compared with Old 
Dobbin, we must next consider the cost 
of motor-trucks compared with the in- 
creased efficiency they show over the 
horse. 

The cost of new equipment is not 
known, but close estimates may be made. 
Of course, the first cost of the truck is 
known to the penny. This, however, 
should not be charged against one year’s 
expense, but should be distributed over 
the years which can confidently be ex- 
pected as the term of life of a good truck. 
Old equipment must be dis of, per- 
haps gradually, poreene all at once. Cer- 
tain expense will be incurred in adapting 
motor-trucks to the business, such as 
loading facilities and time-saving devices 
that will keep the truck inoperative as 
little as possible. 

As to the cost of operating the trucks, 
reliable estimates may be made. Certain 


“things are already known, such as wages, 


interest and terms of payment. To these 
must be added such factors as garaging, 
repairing and charging off the proper 
amount for depreciation in value. 
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Knowing the cost of present equip- 
ray a Breda isin eigen Ayo hel 
it, and having estimated cost of a 
truck delivery system and the results to 
be expected from it, the miller is thus in 
a position to make a reasonably convinc- 
ing comparison which should enable him 
to decide intelligently whether to install 
motor-trucks or continue with his horse- 
delivery system. 

Before deciding whether motorizing 
will be good business, it must be deter- 
mined how much motor-truck hauling 
costs and, further, the cost of horse de- 
livery, if that is the transportation at 
present employed. Figuring costs does 
not come naturally to the average user of 
horses or trucks. Too often the cost con- 
sists of four or five items, such as wages, 
gasoline, oil and repairs, neglecting to 
consider such important factors of cost 
as interest on the investment, insurance, 
depreciation, taxes and license, tires, 
garage, overhauling, grease and waste. 

A large truck manufacturer declares 
that figures gained through many and 
varied tests show the operating expense 
of a five-ton truck carrying a capacity 
load 35 miles a day to be $16. On the 
other hand a large city teaming con- 
tractor gives $8.50 as the operating ex- 
pense of a two-horse team carrying one 
ton 20 miles per day. 

On the face of it, it appears that the 
truck is costing more than the horse- 
drawn wagon, but the ton-mile cost shows 
the wisdom of using the truck. The truck 
moves five tons 35 miles, or the equiva- 
lent of one ton 175 miles, at an expense 
of $16, or .091 cents per ton-mile. Let 
us consider the horse team. It hauls one 
ton 20 miles for $8.50, or 42 cents per 
ton-mile. From this it is evident that the 
truck is able to accomplish from four to 
five times as much for the same money 
as the horse, to say nothing of the broad- 
ening scope of the delivery system. 

Selecting the right truck is an essential 
point to consider, for unless the truck fits 
your business the investment will not 
pay the dividend that it should. Years 
ago, when experience with motor-trucks 
was in the making, trucks were sold gen- 
erally without regard to the special re- 
quirements of the business for which théy 
were to be used. Some were too large, 
some too small, many had not the right 
kind of bodies. These misfits sold to the 
user had a boomerang effect not to the 
truck salesman’s liking. 

Nowadays, truck manufacturers have 
awakened to the necessity of analysis of 
individual hauling problems and co- 
operating to give the buyer a type of 
vehicle and body which will be most 
profitable to him, but the manager of the 
transportation department of the mill- 
ing company who is on the point of de- 
ciding whether to motorize his equipment 
should not depend too much on the word 
of the truck salesman. 

Keyed to the point of enthusiasm 
through the possibility of making sales, 
he sometimes, if not biased, is prone to 
pass lightly over some detail which may 
cost you money to find out later on. 
Motor trade papers frequently publish 
detail specifications of all vehicles, and 
with this before you, making comparison 
is simplified. You can get a bird’s-eye 
view of all types. 

Choosing the right capacity truck, of 
course, is important. This is an indi- 
vidual problem that can be solved ac- 
cording to your business needs. It is 
false economy to grossly overload a truck 
beyond the rated capacity. Very likely 
it will bear this overload for a long time, 
but your depreciation is certain to in- 
crease and, whereas the truck under ordi- 
nary conditions would last seven or eight 
years, this additional load, while it may 
appear to show larger profits on the in- 
vestment, loses for you in the long run. 

All trucks are purposely underrated 
in capacity, for it is the common fault 
of truck users to overload. This “factor 
of safety” which truck engineers allow 
is for just such instances. There are 
times when overloading may not seriously 
affect the life of the truck. For exam- 
ple, a three-and-a-half-ton truck can 
handle a five-ton load day in and day 
out, providing the roads over which it 
travels are relatively hard, smooth and 
level. 

If your hauling is over level territory, 
engines of smaller bore and stroke will 
handle the same load that would require 
a much larger bore and stroke in hilly or 





mountainous sections. Naturally, the 
larger gt raotid necessary hoy bog of 
a given cap opera » Pitts- 
burgh, Wyoming or Duleth than would 
be the case of trucks of the same ca- 
pacity operating in cities like Chicago, 
or over the western prairies. 

The smaller the bore and stroke the 
smaller the volume of gas required to 
operate, hence the smaller engine is more 
economical in fuel consumption, but more 
expensive in the long run if the truck has 
to travel bad roads or steep grades. ' 

Most of the heavier trucks have a gov- 
erned engine speed, and driving the truck 
so that the engine speed is in excess of 
1,200 revolutions per minute brings rapid 
deterioration. Granting that you are to 
use a heavy truck that will travel light on 
its return i a four-speed transmission 
permits of a higher return speed without 
overtaxing the engine than would a three- 
speed. Road shocks increase as_ the 
square of the velocity increases, hence the 
impact or road shock to which the truck 
is subjected at 10 miles per hour quad- 
ruples at 20 miles per hour. 

t is well to consider the type of drive 
in purchasing a truck. Statistics show 
that about 70 per cent of all models of 
trucks produced are worm-driven, about 
18 per cent internal-gear and the remain- 
der chain or bevel gear. Chain drive has 
a definite life of about 12,000 miles, and 
then the chain and sprockets must be 
replaced. Internal-gear drive is seldom 
employed except on the lighter types of 
trucks, while the worm is almost univer- 
sally found on the extremely heavy types. 
Properly lubricated, the life of a worm 
and gear may reach 60,000 to 70,000 
miles, but once it is allowed to run dry, 
and cutting begins, the cutting cannot 
be stopped, no matter how much lubri- 
cant is used. 

Up to this point we have considered 
gasoline trucks exclusively. Let us look 
for a moment at the electric vehicle. The 
electric truck has a clearly defined sphere 
—-short local deliveries. Its working ra- 
dius is limited to from 40 to 50 miles 
per battery charge. This means that its 
periods of idleness must exceed those in 
which it works, for it takes longer to 
put the current back into the batteries 
than it does to draw it out. Where the 
hauls are relatively short and the stops 
frequent, electric trucks offer some ad- . 
vantages over gasoline-propelled vehicles. 

Electric trucks probably approximate 
horses more nearly than do gasoline 
trucks. Like the horse, the electric truck 
has limits to its working hours. It must 
have a period of rest, that the batteries 
may be recharged, the same as the horse 
must have its rest period in order to re- 
cuperate its strength. With gasoline-pro- 
pelled vehicles, however, they are as fresh 
at the end of the day as at the start, and 
if necessity demands that it work 24 
hours a day, it can do so. 

It is a difficult task to lay down any 
fixed rules by which you can guide your- 
self in coming to a decision as to the 
advisability of motorizing your transpor- 
tation department. There are so many 
phases to business, all of which must be 
considered, that rules which would fit 
one business would not apply to another. 

The motor-truck increases your sphere 
of business, speeds up deliveries to near- 
by cities and towns, adds an advertising 
value to your business, and, properly 
handled, increases your profits. War and 
domestic use during war has proven the 
stability of truck transportation, so there 
need be little anxiety on that score. The 
main thing is buying a truck that fits 
your business, a truck that comes from a 
reliable manufacturer who is likely to 
continue in business as long as your truck 
will last. 

Last of all, but by no means of minor 
importance, buy the body that saves. time 
in loading and unloading, that is not top- 
heavy, that handles your loads efficiently, 
for inefficient body equipment oftentimes 
represents the difference between divi- 
dends and losses in motor-truck trans- 
portation. 





S. A. Salter, manager Western Flour 
Mills Co., Davenport, Iowa, is calling on 
the trade in Detroit, Mich., this week, in 
company with the local representative, 
Mr. Gainey. — 


The plants of the Winona Malting Co. 
at Red Wing and Winona, Minn., have 
been sold to the Froedbert Malting Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





















































586 
NO GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY 


(Continued from page 565.) 
Secretary Leffingwell of the Treasury de- 
partment, are now working on a report 
to be submitted to the President early 
next week. 

Evidence is pouring into the White 
House from every quarter that the coun- 
try is on the brink of labor disturbances 
of the most serious character. The con- 
dition, it is said, is not confined to any 
one section or class. In every case, how- 
ever, the cause is traced to the prevailing 
exorbitant prices being charged for food 
staples. Only heroic action, it is agreed, 
will meet the situation, and the Presi- 
dent has laid aside everything to devote 
his attention to formulating a campaign 
of action. 

One factor, however, which is making 
the problem a difficult one is the disparity 
of views held by various experts regard- 
ing the cause of the prevailing abnor- 
mally high prices. The Federal Trade 
Commission is inclined to blame the pack- 
ers. Congress feels that the government 
price-fixing programme is_ responsible. 
Other officials trace the condition to the 
plenitude of money, to high wages, etc. 

It is, however, agreed that theorizing 
about causes, staging elaborate investi- 
gations, or indicting the packers will not 
meet the need for prompt action. In 
consequence, the first step taken by the 
President will probably aim at an im- 
mediate reduction of prices, leaving in- 
vestigations and prosecutions of alleged 
profiteers to come at a later time when 
the now threatening crisis is past. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


Reserve Board Sees No Relief 

No relief from present high prices is 
forecast in the Federal Reserve Board’s 
monthly review of business conditions. 
“In general,” the review said, “there is a 
disposition to accept present prices and 
to expect a continuation of the prevailing 
level for some time to come.” 

In many districts high prices have not 
served to check demand, but the possibil- 
ity of obtaining goods was found to be of 
greater moment to the buyer than the 
price fixed. On the other hand, the board 
said, the “very great” price increases 
which have taken place in certain lines 
have made buyers more cautious, care be- 
ing taken not to increase unduly stock ac- 

uired at the present prices, for fear a 
p ova might occur. 

Continued high prices, along with con- 
stant growth in trade, both wholesale 
and retail, and increased activity in some 
of the basic industries, sustained con- 
fidence in the industrial situation and 
led to expansion in many lines. Almost 
the only complaints heard concern short- 
age of raw materials and, in a few dis- 
tricts, labor troubles, although a major- 
ity of the districts report normal labor 
conditions. 

“Instead of a fear of unemployment, 
which had been expected during the early 
part of the year,” the board said, “the 
reports received manifest the fear of an 
impending shortage of labor.” The exo- 
dus of alien workers was blamed in part. 

The agricultural outlook, on the whole, 
was reported favorable. Manufacturing 
continues active, marked advances in 
prices having occurred in cotton goods, 
with many mills oversold. Export orders 
were said to be large. Raw wool still is 
in heavy demand, and revival in building 
has continued. 

Turning to the financial situation, the 
board declared that while speculation 
continued at an unprecedentedly high 
level, an investment demand for stocks 
has revealed itself, leading to the with- 
drawal of an unusual amount of shares 
from the market. The banking situation 
was reported sound, credit and collection 
conditions good, and failures small and 
few. 





Ship Agents in Brazil 

North American shipowners are plac- 
ing themselves and North American busi- 
ness concerns at a disadvantage with 
their European competitors in Rio de 
Janeiro because their agents there are 
not actually representatives of United 
States concerns, according to the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce for Brazil. 

This body recently appointed a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Acting 
Consul General Hasskarl to investigate 
the shipping situation as it affects North 
American business. The committee re- 
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ported that by leaving to the discretion 
of ship captains the selection of agents, 
North American owners have been heav- 
ily overcharged for repairs and other 
necessities in this port, and that even- 
tually this expenditure falls on the ship- 


er. 
. It is declared by the chamber that this 
condition is a vital weakness in the for- 
eign trade development of the United 
States. As a remedy the recommenda- 
tion is made that North American vessel 
owners either establish their own agen- 
cies or authorize the United States consul 
general to recommend agents, not only 
in Brazil but in all South American coun- 
tries. 





CENTRAL ZONE ORGANIZES 


Divisional Group of Millers’ Export Associa- 
tion, Inc., Is Formed at Meeting 
Held in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Inu., Aug. 2.—Pursuant to a 
call issued by B. A. Eckhart, a meeting 
of millers of the central zone was held 
today in the offices of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, to perfect an organi- 
zation as a zone of the Millers’ Export 
Association, Inc. The central zone covers 
the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana and Missouri. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Mr. Eckhart, who was selected chairman, 
A. P. Husband acting as secretary. The 
chairman read a letter from R. F. Baus- 
man urging that millers of the central 
zone form an organization as soon as 
possible. He also read letters and tele- 
grams from millers of St. Louis recom- 
mending that the meeting be postponed 
until a later date. Upon the matter of 
postponement being submitted to the 
meeting it was decided to proceed with 
organization and the nomination and elec- 
tion of an executive committee. 

The name of B. A. Eckhart was placed 
in nomination for director, but he de- 
clined, stating that he was a inember of 
the Millers’ Advisory Committee, and did 
not feel that a man should serve in both 
capacities. 

Major Walter Stern, of Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, and T. S. 
Blish, of the Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind., were placed in nomination for di- 
rectors, the vote resulting in favor of 
Major Stern. Upon motion he was de- 
clared the unanimous choice of the meet- 
ing. 

A nominating committee composed of 
W. L. Phelps, Chicago, Henry M. Allen, 
Troy, Ohio, and I. E. Woodard, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., suggested the following as 
members of the executive committee for 
the central zone: Mark N. Mennel, Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, to repre- 
sent Ohio; T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., 
Seymour, Ind., to represent Indiana; E. 
C. Andrews, Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis, to represent eastern Missouri and 
southern Illinois; George A. Amendt, 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich., to 
represent Michigan, and Frank B. Rice, 
Star. & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, to 
represent northern Illinois and Wisconsin. 
The report of the nominating committee 
was received and the candidates named 
were elected by acclamation. 

It was voted as the sense of the meet- 
ing that should any of those selected as 
members of the executive committee be 
unable or unwilling to serve, the remain- 
ing members should be empowered to 
elect successors to such members. 

Those present were: B. A. Eckhart, 
Chicago, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co; 
G. A. Amendt, Monroe, Mich., Amendt 
Milling Co; J. L. Igleheart, Evansville, 
Ind., Igleheart Bros; J. L. Knauss, 
Evansville, Ind., Phoenix Flour Mill Co; 
M. D. King, Pittsfield, Ill., M. D. King 
Milling Co; J. R. Short, Chicago, Quaker 
Oats Co; E. O. Wright, Menomonie, 
Wis., Wisconsin Milling Co; Walter 
Stern, Milwaukee, Wis., Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Inc; W. L. Phelps, Chicago, Star 
& Crescent Milling Co; I. E. Woodard, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Acme-Evans Co; L. 
A. Mennel, Toledo, Ohio, Mennel Mill- 
ing Co; H. M. Allen, Troy, Ohio, The 
Allen & Wheeler Co; J. A. Shields, Sey- 
mour, Ind., Blish Milling Co; A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary, Chicago. The following 
were represented by proxy: Schultz- 
Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Ill; Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Milling Co; Commercial 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich; Akin-Erskine 
Milling Co., Evansville, Ind. 

C. H. CHatten. 











Wife (at the play): “That act was 
full of dry humor.” 

Husband (delightedly): “I suppose 
that’s why I am so thirsty. Excuse me 
a minute.” —Boston Transcript. 

* ~ 

Bald-headed Gentleman. (in barber’s 
shop): “You ought to cut my hair cheap- 
er; there is nothing much to cut.” 

Hairdresser: “Oh, no. In your case 
we don’t charge for cutting the hair; we 
charge for having to search for it.” 

—London Opinion. 
* * 

Diner (just entered): “Halloa, Jim! 
Anything new on the bill of fare today?” 

The Other: “There’s a grease-spot I 
didn’t notice there yesterday.” —Life. 

* *” 

The Pastor: “So God has sent you two 
more little brothers, Dolly?” 

Dolly (brightly): “Yes, and He knows 
where the money’s coming from. I heard 
daddy say so.” —Judge. 

* * 

“The points in Brown’s speech were 
well taken, I thought.” 

“Yes; most of them from other men.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


Guide: “Would M’sieu like to see one 
of the robbers’ strongholds, of which 
there are several in the neighborhood ?” 

Tourist: “No, thanks. We've fixed up 
at an hotel already.”—New York Herald. 

* * 

Mrs. Grubley met her bosom friend in 
Big & Bulkley’s. 

“How do you like your neighbors?” 
asked the friend. 

“Not a bit,” said Mrs. Grubley, who 
was buying a hat for her little boy. “You 
see, they don’t like children.” 

“How do you know?” 

“They hurt Clarence-pet’s feelings 
dreadfully. When he throws stones at 
their dog or plays the hose on their win- 
dows, they look real crossly at him.” 

—Tit-Bits. 
* + 

A sergeant was so much given to using 
bad language on the parade ground that 
some of the men complained, and the 
commanding officer interviewed him, and 
told him not to let it happen again. 

The following morning the sergeant 
was in charge of a very ragged squad, 
and after keeping silence for a consid- 
erable time, he eventually burst out with: 

“Bless you, my pretty dears; you know 
what I mean.” —London Opinion. 

* + 


Teacher: “If you take four fingers from 
ten, how many remain?” 

Alice does not reply. 

Teacher: “How many fingers have you 
altogether ?” 

Alice: “Ten.” 

Teacher: “And suppose four were miss- 
ing—what have you then?” 

Alice (beaming): “No music lessons!” 

—Jottings. 
a 

Sign in New York—“Cup of Coffee 

and a Roll Downstairs for Fifteen Cents.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
* #* 

“You must push matters a little, 
James,” said a chemist who kept a post- 
office. “By calling a customer’s attention 
to this article and that article you often 
effect a sale.” 

“Yes, sir,” responded the new boy, and 
then he hastened to wait upon an elderly 
person who wanted a stamp. 

“Anything else, mum?” inquired the 
ambitious youth, politely: “hair dye, cos- 
metic, face powder, rheumatic drops, bel- 
ladonna, mole destroyer—” 

The elderly lady deals at another estab- 
lishment now. —Tit-Bits, 
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Just after its first trip to the trenches, © 


and while it was being relieved, Company 
D, 167th United States Infantry, hap- 
pened to be near some old trenches when 
the Huns began -to shell it. Captain 
Lacey Edmundson proceeded to take 
shelter and jumped into a ditch, landing 
safely enough, except that a private fol- 
lowed him and landed on his back. 

Expecting to get “bawled out,” the pri- 
egan to apologize, saying, “ ’Scuse 
me, Cap.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” quickly replied 
Captain Edmundson; “stay just where 
you are.” —The National Guardsman. 

x * 


Would-be-contrib: “Do you think the 
article would be better if I boiled it 
down?” 

Editor: “No, I’m sure it wouldn’t; but 
I should try the action of heat on it in 
another way if I were you.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
* * 

District Visitor (after reading letter 
from absent son): “And what will you do 
with the striped kimono your son is send- 
ing?” 

Rustic Mother: “No wonder you ask, 
miss! I suppose I’ll just have to keep it 
chained up in the backyard, or put it in 
one of the pigsties, but what Ill feed it 
on, goodness only knows!” —Sketch. 

* * 

Young Albert came running home with 
a book under his arm. 

“Why, what’s that, Albert?” his moth- 
er asked. 

“It’s a prize, mother.” 

“A prize? What for?” 

“For natural history, mother. Teacher 
asked me how many legs an ostrich had, 
and I said three.” 

“But an ostrich has two legs.” 

“T know that now, mother, but the rest 
of the class said four, so I was nearest.” 

—Texas Farm and Ranch. 
* * 


“When two egotists meet it’s a case of 
an I for an I,” says the Philadelphia 
Record. 

And when two motorists meet, it’s a 
toot for a toot, what!—Boston Transcript. 
* & 

The cook was having a day off, and she 
came down wearing a very stylish frock. 

“Why, Mary,” said the lady of the 
house, admiringly, “what a nice dress. It 
would be hard to distinguish the mistress 
from the cook.” 

“Don’t you worry, mum,” replied Mary. 
“The cooking would tell.” 

—Duluth Herald. 
* 


His Better Half (regarding him from 
the bedroom window): “Where you bin 
this hour of the night?” 

“T’ve bin at me union, considerin’ this 
’ere strike.” 

“Well, you can stay down there an’ 
consider this ’ere lockout.” —Tit-Bits. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1, 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for. at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—CHEMIST, EXPERIENCED IN 
flour, grain and milling; good mill, good 
location. Address 2342, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 

WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN FOR THIS 
northwestern territory; must be able to 
sell the goods; references required; state 
age and salary wanted. Address Polson 
Flour Mill, Polson, Mont, 


WANTED, BY LARGE SPRING WHEAT 
mill, an up-to-date flour salesman for II!- 
linois and portion of Iowa; one that can 
produce results, Address 2454, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 
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SECOND MILLER WANTED—A YOUNG 
man as second miller, capable of taking 
charge of a trick in a 1,000-bbi mill, situ- 
ated in the Bast; give experience, salary 
and reference. Address 2416, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A 250-BBL MICHIGAN MILL 
wants a competent second miller to take 
charge of night run part time; steady 
work for right man; give age, experience, 
with references. Address 2370, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. bd 





MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


For new 500-bbl flour mill; must 
be capable of installing ma- 
chinery and have thorough ex- 
perience in all branches of 
milling, buying of wheat and 
blending; give Yull details in 
confidence, age, past experience, 
present position; may become 
interested; output established. 
Address L. M., care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 339 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


VANTED-—--YOUNG MAN AS SECOND 
miller, capable of taking charge of trick 
in 1,000-bbl mill; top wages, steady posi- 
tion to right man; give experience and 
reference, Address The Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Sioux Falls, S. D. 





ENGINEER WANTED 


400-bbl Kansas milling concern 
has opening for first-class engi- 
neer: the power equipment con- 
sists of two boilers of ample 
capacity, burning coal, with a 
Murray Corliss, Tandem com- 
pound condensing engine devel- 
oping about 200 h-p, with cir- 
culating oil filtration system; 
the engine and boiler house are 
commodious and it is an easy 
plant to handle; good salary to 
right man. Address 569, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


\NTED— SECOND MILLER CAPABLE 
f taking an eight-hour trick in a 600-bbl 
Minnesota mill; would be willing to de- 
lop a man of few years’ mill experi- 
nee provided he has mechanical ability. 
Address P. O. Box 461, Duluth, Minn. 


VANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
1lesman for state of Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania, to sell various brands of 
flour; must have had experience and ac- 
quaintance in this territory; state age, 
experience, salary wanted and present em- 
ployment. Address A. H., 1530 Riverbed 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 


HEAD MILLER WANTED 
Exceptional Opportunity 


1,600-bbl1 Nordyke & Marmon mill, 
new within a year, grinding hard 
wheat, located at a Missouri River 
terminal, No labor unions—labor 
conditions good. Complete labora- 
tory bakeshop and experimental mill 
in connection to help the miller. 
Plans for increased capacity now 
under way. 

We want the best miller we can 
interest, a man whose record as a 
quality miller is unexcelled. He 
must have shown that he can han- 
dle men, that he has kept his mills 
in first-class shape and clean. He 
must be resourceful and possessed 
of unusual initiative. A spring or 
hard wheat man preferred. Such a 
record in a mill of 1,000 bbis or 
larger is essential. 


To such a man we will gladly pay 
the salary to equal his ability and 
results, and, upon completion of the 
increased capacity he will be given 
an opportunity to become a stock- 
holder with us. We are a young 
and growing company. It’s really a 
great chance for the right man. 

Replies treated confidentially. 
State age, outline fully your milling 
experience, give references. Address 
568, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 400-BBL. 


- & M. mill in Missouri town of 5,000 
Population; prefer young married man 
with sufficient experience in soft wheat 
milling, who is, or has been, working as 
second miller under a high-class head 
miller in mill, 300 bbls or larger, and who 
can come well recommended by his su- 
periors; give full particulars in first letter 
as to experience, salary desired, when can 
report, ete. Address A.B.A., care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—SALESMEN; SEVERAL HIGH- 
class salesmen for Chicago, Illinois and 
Indiana territory; salary or commission 
basis. Apply, x ying full particulars and 
references, to “Territory Salesman,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR 





SALESMAN OF 
best of habits and character, who is ac- 
quainted with car-lot buyers of New Eng- 
land, would consider larger eastern ter- 
ritory as salesman or travelling sales- 
manager for either spring or winter wheat 
ret salary or drawing account against 

om Address 2371, care North- 





MILLWRIGHTS WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY 


Will pay 90c per hour to first- 
class spouters; job continues 
several months, Wire Dominion 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, Can. 





MILLER WANTED—A 200-BBL WATER- 
power, plansifter mill in northern Illinois 
wants active miller of good habits willing 
to run second for a while, fully capable 
of taking head’ miller’s place later; mill to 
high-class family trade and want yields, 
too; good job for right man: must be 
worker, not talker; state wages expected 
and give references; if you chew tobacco 
and booze don’t answer this ad. Address 
2457, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY MILLER OF 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in milling; age 37, married; prefer Da- 
kotas or Minnesota. Address 2442, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL, 100 TO 400 
bbls; good wages and steady work wanted; 
have own tools; good references. Address 
2450, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER; HAVE HAD LARGE 
experience in all kinds of mills; can give 
good references from present and past 
employers. Address 2429, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER; 150 TO 1,000 BBLS; 
have milled hard and soft wheat; 40 years 
of age; could come on short notice; have 
family; state wages in first letter. Ad- 
dress W. H. Neelen, Webster, 8S. D. 





OPEN FOR POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
Aug. 1; have had experience in milis from 
100 to 10,000 bbls capacity in middle West; 
go anywhere in Washington, Oregon or 
Idaho, Address 2428, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


SAL ESMAN NOW COVERING NEW ENG- 
land, open for almost immediate connec- 
tion with either northwestern, southwest- 
ern or soft winter mill of good standing 
and alive. Address 2453, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS SALES-MANAGER OR BRANCH 
sales-manager by experienced, intelligent 
gentleman, having had 10 years’ eastern 
selling oxperience; best of references; 33 
years old; married. Address 2456, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND OF- 
fice man desires position; charge of office 
four years in 200-bbl miJl in Kansas; fa- 
miliar with transit shipping and sales end 
of business; reference former employer. 
Address 562, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN, AMONG BIG 
trade, Ohio, Michigan, open for connection 
about Sept. 1, northwestern or southwest- 
ern mill; this advertiser has clean record 
and wide acquaintance among all jobbers 
and bakers. Address 2452, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MARRIED MAN, 83 YEARS OLD, WITH 
eight years’ experience in milling and 
grain business and a knowledge of sales- 
manship, wants position where he can 
devote his energies to the promotion of 
sales. Address 6565, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 








YOUNG MARRIED MAN WITH THOR- 
ough knowledge of flour and grain busi- 
ness wants position as office manager, cost 
accountant, auditor or grain buyer; 14 
years’ experience in this line; valuable 
man for some one; available on or before 
Sept. 1. Address 570, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM “300 
to 600 bbls hard wheat or durum prod- 
ucts; am employed as head miller now; 
have had same position for last four years; 
am also good millwright and can reflow 
mill; will send samples of flour now mak- 
ing; work must be steady at good wages. 
Address 2435, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





AS SUPERINTENDENT HEAD MILLER, 
300 to 1,000 bbis, by thorough, reliable 
miller, 23 years’ experience, hard and soft 
wheat; would consider assistant to super- 
intendent and head miller in larger; 40 
years; married; strictly temperate; refer- 
ences exchanged; eastern or central states 
preferred. Address 2437, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


a 
webter Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXECUTIVE - ACCOUNTANT, AUDITOR, 


at present in charge of office, accounting, 
and credits of 6,000-bbl mill wishes to 
make new connection; man of proven abil- 
ity and experience and well versed in all 
branches of mill accounting and office 
management; good reasons for wishing to 
make a change and highest references 
from present employers; opportunity for 
advancement essential; age 29; salary to 
start, $2,400. Address 2440, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





TWO DOUBLE STANDS 9x30, $350; 











ONE 
9x24, $300; two 7x20, $250; all style “A” 
Allis rolls, caliper within % in of ‘full 
size; one Great Western square sifter, com- 
plete with silk and wire, now handling 
four breaks in 600-bb] mill; one six on, 
17 sieves deep, Nordyke & Marmon sifter, 
cheap; two Invincible oat and wheat apron 
separators, $100 each. Mills Machinery 
Exchange, 201 Millers & Traders Bank 
Building, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—ONE CORLISS 3650 


H-P 
Hardie-Tynes heavy duty 16x32%x36 R.H. 
tandem steam engine with a 16-ftx37-in 
belt wheel; $4,500 f.0.b. our tracks; also 
one No. 31 Koerting multi-jet condenser 
taking 5,250 Ibs exhaust steam or a ca- 
pacity of 450 gallons per minute of water; 
two 10x14x12 Blake-Knowles pumps, sin- 
gle piston pattern, direct-acting brass and 
lined cylinders, valve seats and bronze 
piston rods; used about six months, Price 
$1,500. Address Kimball Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—A 350-BBL FULLY EQUIPPED 


flour mill, located in good Minnesota town; 
storage elevator, 40,000 bus; yearly wagon 
receipts of wheat, 150,000 bus; local city 
sales of flour, 8,000 bbls; eight tons feed 
daily; electric power; this is a splendid 
proposition. Address 2451, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS WANTED 








WANTED, MILLING PLANT 


A thoroughly responsible milling 
firm wants to lease or purchase 
mill of 1,500 bbls capacity, lo- 
cated preferably in Minnesota or 
the Dakotas; brands and trade 
well established; should you 
have such a plant, it would be 
in good hands if turned over. 
For further information address 
2455, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR 


SALE—ONE CORLISS HARDIE- 
Tynes steam engine, 16x36, 150 h-p; good 
condition; 12-ft R.H. rope drive wheel; 
$1,000, f.0.b. our tracks. Address Kimball 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo, 





MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR 


SALE—GOOD NEW ELEVATOR 
with flour and feed warehouse attached, 
in good North Dakota town. Address 
Sharon Milling Co., Sharon, N. D. 








TANKS #2222 
ZELNICKER m ST. LOUIS 
Til uthithn B80( besa \Oaiore 


Rails—Cars—Locomotives—Steel Piling 
Pipe, etc. It’s a sure money-saver. 








EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills, Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
76 cents; ‘““Book of Formulas,” $1.50, “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on: milling, $3, foreign 
$3.25, all postpaid. C. E. Oliver, BE. M. and 
M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 








BAGS 


Bright—Cleaned—Turned—Guaranteed 
LIKE NEW 
BUFFALO BURLAP CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








tional markets. 


gent foreign expansion. 








When a Business Grows 


A manufacturer who is en- 
larging his busines selects a 
bank with a conception of 
credit based on an understand- \ 
ing of national and interna- 


The National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York is a vendor 
of world-wide credit. Through 
alliance with great financial in- 
stitutions of other countries we 
are able to provide customers 
with exact and confidential in- 
formation essential to intelli- 


NATIONAL BAN K OF COMMERCE 
IN NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





The Portland Flouring Mills 
Co. 


Pioneer Export Millers 
of Pacific Coast 


We have access to both Mon- 
tana and Dakota Hard Wheat 
and Pacific Northwestern Soft 
Wheat and Make Flour for the 
World’s Markets 


Elevator Capacity 


Daily _— Capacits 
12,000,000 Bushels 


0,000 Barrels 





LEADING BRANDS 


Arcadia Cascadia 
Morning Glory 


Dayton 
Olympic 


HEAD OFFICE 


PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: ‘‘PoRTFLOUR”’ 


FOREIGN AGENCIES 
Henry Williams & Co., Quan Kai & Co. 
Brunswick Buildings Hong Kong 
. Liverpool 


rr OFFICES 


oy on Tennessee 
en rancisco, California 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


%& Member of the Food Administration 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


Number of Mills, Ten Distributing Points, Fourteen 
Capacity, 14,000 Barrels 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. 


General Offices: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
%* Member of the Food Administration 








“America’s Finest Flouring Mills” rom Western soft wheats and Eastern hard wheats 
we make flours suitable for all purposes. Our flours conform in every particular to the stand- 
ards of the United States Food Administration. 
ur Mill, pronounced by experts, ‘America’s Finest Flouring Mills,”’ embodies the final 
development of milling science. We believe it will benefit you to keep in touch with us. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS COMPANY, Seattle, U. S. A. 
Codes: A B C 5th Edition ; Western Union; 


Cable Address: ““Erzmco” 
Riverside 1901; ‘Lieber’s 


* Member of the Food Administration 








SOFT WHEAT 


‘ys LOUR 

joes SEATTLE 

* Member of the Food 
Administration 


re ea 


= 1a 








SEATTLE FLOUR MILLS 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, U. S.A. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour. Mill located on tidewater. 
Capacity, 2000 barrels daily Cable address: “Hamtow,” Seattle 
* Member of the Food Administration 








Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. 


Mills Located in Washington Grain Exporters and Millers 


Montana 
California PORTLAND, OREGON 
Total Capacity, 3,000 Barrels 








A. O. ANDERSEN & COMPANY we. 


Importers and Exporters 
WILCOX BUILDING PORTLAND, OREGON 
Through Wide Oriental Connections We are in a Position te Supply 
North China and Manchurian Linseed, Soya Beans, Buckwheat, Maize, Kafir Corn, 
Sunflowerseed, Varieties of Edible Beans, Potato Starch and other Oriental Products. 


Exporters of Flour, Grain and Lumber in Our Own and other Vessels. 
Coprs: ABC 5th, Scott’s 10th Edition, Western Union, 
Bentley's Phrase, Lieber’s 5-Letter, Armsby’s, 


General Oable Address: 
Riverside 1901. 


“PACAO,” PORTLAND, ORE. 


Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


THE DALLES, OREGON, U.S. A. 


Manufacturer all grades 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


% Member of the Food Administration 














CROWN- MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


* Member of the Food Administration 


Daily oem 
.700 Barrels 


Pasco Flour Mills Company 


PASCO, WASHINGTON 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Our mill has the strongest strategic position in Washington for securing 
the best wheats of the Pacific Northwest, Member of the Food Administration 














Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 


Soft White Winter Wheat 
Flour a Specialty 
WAITSBURG, WASH., U.S. A. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Codes—A B C, 5th Edition, Western Union 
* Member of the Food Administration 


Novelty Mill Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Soft Wheat Flours 
Blue-stem Patent and Cut-off Flours 
* Member of the Food Administration 








Columbia River Milling Co. 


Millers of Blue-Stem Patent, Cracker 
and Pastry Flours 
WILBUR, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington 


Member of the Food Administration 


The Spokane Flour Mills 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Milling Exclusively Washington 
Bluestem Wheat 
* Member of the Food Administration 




















Centennial Mill Company 
SEATTLE, U.S. A. 
We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 
Member of the Food Administration Cables, ‘CENTENNIAL, All Codes 


STATE MILLING CO. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mills at Cache Junction, Utah, and , 
*% Member of the Food ‘Administration Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 

















Mark P. Miller Milling Co. Miler of nigh grade soft wheat 


%& Member of the Food aiietetoaee™ Mills at Moscow, Idaho, and Colfax, Washington 








The Peacock Mill Co. | 
FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat belt 
in the Resch # make a spe- 
Capacity, 800 Barrels a aie “four. bs 


Pendleton Roller Mills 


Straight Club Wheat Flour a Specialty 
PENDLETON, OREGON 


* Member of the Food }) — 








* Member of the Food Administration 











